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Preface 


This book is a personal impression of the 1963 Anglican 
Congress held in Toronto from 13 to 23 August. Although 
I was asked officially to write it, it is in no way an official 
document of the Congress. The opinions expressed in the 
book are my own, and no one else should be held respon¬ 
sible for them. If at times these opinions seem biased or 
lacking in proportion, there is only one possible defence: 
most of the book was written during the Congress itself, 
and therefore reflects immediate reactions rather than 
long-term perspectives. 


P.W. 
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Introduction 


The first Lambeth Conference was held in 1867. Invita¬ 
tions to it were accepted by only 76 bishops out of the 
144 who were asked, and the Archbishop of York and his 
fellow bishops in that province disapproved of the whole 
idea so strongly that they refused to attend as a matter of 
principle. The third Anglican Congress, which was held 
in Toronto from 13 to 23 August 1963, was attended by 
delegates from almost every diocese in the Anglican Com¬ 
munion and was supported by the prayers of Anglicans 
throughout the world. In 1867 the concept of the Angli¬ 
can Communion held little meaning for most Church 
people, but the Churches within it were linked by ties of 
race, language, and political institutions. The vast 
majority of Anglicans were white, spoke English, and 
(with the exception of members of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church of America) lived within the British Em¬ 
pire. 

To-day the situation is radically different. The British 
Empire no longer exists. Many Anglicans belong to races 
whose cultures are totally alien to the European tradition, 
and we worship God in the tongues of Africa and Asia 
as well as of England. But the paradoxical thing is that 
we have all become more consciously Anglican, more 
aware that we are members of a world-wide communion 
and that despite our outward differences we hold certain 
important things in common. It is impossible to date the 
beginning of this consciousness, but clearly the germ 
existed by that Lambeth Conference of 1867. It should 
also be noted that the suggestion for that first conference 
came not from England, but from a Provincial Synod of 
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what is now the Anglican Church of Canada. The growth 
of the Anglican Communion can be attributed to many 
factors, but ecclesiastical empire-building on the part of 
the Church of England is not one of them. It is true that 
the voluntary missionary societies have sent countless men 
overseas to spread the Gospel since the foundation of the 
S.P.C.K. in 1699 and the S.P.G. in 1701. But this work 
has always been, so to speak, private and unofficial, and 
it was not until 1787 that a bishop was consecrated with 
the express intention that he should exercise his ministry 
outside Great Britain. 

This Anglican "consciousness” has, however, un¬ 
doubtedly been encouraged by the twin institutions of the 
Lambeth Conference and the Anglican Congress. Since 
1867, Lambeth Conferences have been held roughly every 
ten years, and the last one in 1958 was attended by 310 
bishops. Anglican Congresses have a shorter history. The 
first took place in London in 1908, but the next was not 
till 1954, when 657 representatives—bishops, clergy, and 
laity—came from all over the world to Minneapolis, 
U.S.A. The third Congress forms the subject of this book. 

But what is this Anglican Communion, whose con¬ 
sciousness has developed so remarkably over the last hun¬ 
dred years? It consists of 18 self-governing provinces, 
which include over 340 dioceses. They cover all of North 
America, Australia, and New Zealand, and large parts of 
South America, Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. There 
are, perhaps, 43 million Anglicans in the world, 1 which in 
fact makes us one of the smaller Christian denominations. 
To members of the Church of England, at least, it some¬ 
times comes as a shock to discover that there are more 
Roman Catholics, Eastern Orthodox, Lutherans, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists in the world than there are 
Anglicans. 

All the separate provinces of the Anglican Communion 

1 This figure, however, includes 27 million members for the 
Church of England. 


trace their history back to the Church of England and 
her sister Churches of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
These in their turn can look back to the earliest begin¬ 
nings of Christianity in Great Britain, first at the time of 
the Roman occupation, and later with the arrival of 
St Augustine in a.d. 597. The Reformation brought 
changes and reform, but for the Church of England it was 
in no sense a new beginning. Abuses were removed and 
the claims of the Pope denied because there appeared to 
be no warrant for them in either the Bible or the earliest 
traditions of the Church, but the Church of England was 
and continued to be part of the one holy, catholic, and 
apostolic Church. It did not produce a new definition of 
the faith (for the 39 Articles are not that); it simply tried 
to return to the faith of the New Testament and the 
early fathers. It was this faith that was carried overseas 
from Great Britain and which is held throughout the 
Anglican Communion. 

As I have mentioned, this Communion has grown 
through a number of factors, including the work of mis¬ 
sionary organizations, both in England, America, and 
elsewhere, the presence of British traders and empire- 
builders, and always and increasingly, the personal wit¬ 
ness of individual Anglicans of countless nationalities. 
Ultimately, we hope and trust it has grown through the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

In some senses, therefore, the history of the Anglican 
Communion is a success story. From small, almost casual 
beginnings, it has grown to be a world-wide fellowship of 
respectable if not overwhelming proportions. It has tried 
to be faithful to our Lord’s command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, and its efforts have been blessed 
with some results. But this very success carries the possi¬ 
bility of danger. I think we are humbly entitled to believe 
that the Holy Spirit has used the Anglican Communion as 
an instrument for spreading the word of God. It seems 
much more doubtful, however, if we are entitled to as- 


sume that the Holy Spirit is very interested in the spread¬ 
ing or strengthening of the Anglican Communion as an 
end in itself. In practice most Anglicans have been in¬ 
stinctively aware of this danger, and have tended to be 
suspicious of pan-Anglicanism, confessionalism, denomi- 
nationalism—call it what you will. (For instance the 
Lambeth Conference of 1958 appointed Bishop Stephen 
Bayne as the first Anglican Executive Officer without 
either defining very clearly what he was supposed to do 
or providing him with adequate resources to do it.) 
Nevertheless, at this moment in history the danger seems 
particularly acute, and for two reasons. First, because of 
the high hopes held out by the ecumenical movement 
and, second, because the holding of two Anglican Con¬ 
gresses within the space of ten years could mean that our 
fear of denominationalism is on the decline. 

The ecumenical movement—that great upsurge of trust 
and understanding between the divided branches of the 
Christian family—is one of the modern world’s brightest 
hopes. No one believes that our differences will be re¬ 
solved quickly or easily, but only fifty years ago few 
expected them to be resolved this side of the Second 
Coming. In the final analysis, however, this movement 
does not just mean high-level agreement between theo¬ 
logical experts at ecumenical conferences; it means a 
coming together at the local level, between people who 
for centuries have shut themselves in their own tight 
little Christian corners. We are bound to ask whether the 
strengthening of the ties between people of the same 
denomination in different parts of the world helps this 
process. That it is a very real anxiety to many of the 
“Younger Churches” was shown by their discussions in 
the East Asia Christian Conference which met in 1961. 

But, of course, that is not the complete picture. If, in 
the present ecumenical situation, all signs of increasing 
Anglican self-consciousness were to be deplored, there 
would be plenty of people to say so, and the Toronto 
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Congress would probably never have been held. The 
trouble is, however, that unless we learn to understand 
more deeply and articulate more clearly any particular 
insights that God has given the Anglican Communion, 
we shall never be in a position to contribute them to 
the whole ecumenical movement, nor ultimately to the 
“coming great Church”. Although we may not like it, we 
are not always the most admired participants in ecumeni¬ 
cal discussions, and this is because too often we are un¬ 
able to show just what it is we have to offer. 

This Congress, therefore, had great potential, for both 
good and ill. On the bad side there was the risk that it 
would simply serve to strengthen and consolidate the 
Anglican Communion as an end in itself. On the other 
side was the possibility that we should all emerge with a 
clearer understanding of what we had to offer to our 
fellow Christians of other denominations, and a clearer 
understanding of our whole mission to the world. 

The Congress was held in Toronto, a not particularly 
beautiful commercial and industrial city—the second 
largest in Canada, with a population of i| million people. 
The weather in August can often be hot and humid, but 
for most of the Congress it was cool, and occasionally 
even rained. If Toronto is not very beautiful, its citizens 
more than compensate for it by the warmth of their 
hospitality. This is not just said as a polite gesture. About 
a third of the 1,000 or so delegates stayed in private 
homes in the city, and all were invited twice to private 
supper parties. A car pool was provided, and trips to 
Niagara and the theatre at Stratford were laid on. Our 
gratitude was officially recognized when, towards the end 
of the Congress, small presentations were made to some 
of the ladies who had helped with these arrangements. 
Unofficially I heard it expressed countless times in the 
course of these ten days. This, then, was the scene for a 
gathering of men and women from most of the corners of 
the earth, from every corner of the Anglican Commun- 
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ion. 1 The official delegates, the bishop, priest, and layman 
from every diocese, the youth delegates, the special pro¬ 
vincial delegates, numbered nearly 1,000 people. In addi¬ 
tion there were wives (or husbands), the organizers of the 
Congress, observers from other Churches, 2 and some 250 
journalists. So not far short of two thousand people were 
drawn to Toronto for the ten days of the Congress. 

Our official host for this gathering was the Anglican 
Church of Canada. Tucked away in the report of the 
last Lambeth Conference (Resolution 68) was a sugges¬ 
tion that the next Anglican Congress (i.e. this one) should 
be held outside the English-speaking countries, partly to 
emphasize that the Anglican Communion was not a 
purely “western” affair. Nevertheless, here we were, meet¬ 
ing in a country the majority of whose people speak 
English. The reason, of course, was money. None of the 
newer African or Asian member Churches of our com¬ 
munion could afford to organize and stage a congress of 
this size, and there was insufficient enthusiasm or organi¬ 
zation or generosity (or all three) for the rest of us to pro¬ 
vide the monies with which they could do so. So when the 
Anglican Church of Canada offered to be responsible for 
the Congress, the suggestion was accepted gratefully. 
Moreover the Canadian Church not only bore the great 
cost of the Congress itself, but with immense generosity 
provided some £50,000 towards the travel expenses of 
delegates from dioceses which would have found the bur¬ 
den excessive. Much of the work of actual organization 
was shouldered by the diocese of Toronto. 

1 The only exception was the Chung Hua Sheng Rung Hui, the 
Holy Catholic Church of China. 

2 Ten other Churches were represented by special observers. In 
each case invitations had been sent to the Canadian branch of the 
Church concerned, rather than to any central organization, e.g. the 
Vatican. This may have been liable to misunderstanding in other 
parts of the world where it might not be realized that the organizer 
of the Congress was the local branch of the Anglican Church, not 
any central body. 
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The Anglican Church of Canada had small beginnings 
with the earliest British settlers in Newfoundland, but 
perhaps its real history dates from 1763, when the French 
ceded Canada to Britain. It can claim the distinction that 
in 1787 the first overseas bishop of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, Charles Inglis, was consecrated for the diocese of 
Nova Scotia, and 1793 saw the consecration of the first 
Bishop of Quebec. Exactly one hundred years later the 
Church of England in Canada was formed by bringing 
the separate provinces which had by then developed 
together under one General Synod. The provinces, how¬ 
ever, retained their individual identities and are to-day 
those of Rupert’s Land, Ontario, Canada, and British 
Columbia. Each has its own Archbishop, and from them 
the Primate of All Canada is usually (though not invari¬ 
ably) elected. The Primate of All Canada, Dr Howard H. 
Clark, was little known to most non-Canadian delegates 
when the Congress began. Before it ended they recognized 
in him one of the greatest leaders of our Communion 
to-day. 

The Canadian Church can claim the distinction of 
another first. In 1955 it changed its name to that of “The 
Anglican Church of Canada” and became the first mem¬ 
ber of our Communion to use the term Anglican in its 
official title. Coming from the Church of England, with 
our somewhat complacent approach to the duties of 
Church membership and our decidedly undemonstrative 
loyalty to our own denomination, the loyalty of Anglican 
Canadians to their Church and their Communion is 
striking. They were immensely proud to be hosts to this 
Congress, and I met those who were hurt and puzzled at 
the apparent indifference towards it that had been shown 
by the Church of England, and touchy about any criti¬ 
cism. Probably there were faults on both sides. The 
Church of England is old, established, and a trifle con¬ 
descending. The Canadian Church is not so old, has no 
official connection with the State, and is only the third 
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largest denomination in the country. There are 8,343,000 
members of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada, 
3,664,000 of the United Church (a union of Methodists, 
Congregationalists, and Presbyterians) and 2,409,000 
Anglicans, who make up about 13% of the total popula¬ 
tion of the country. A position of minority seldom helps 
self-confidence. In addition the difficulties of uniting the 
widely scattered provinces, each with its own history and 
traditions, into one national Church have encouraged 
introspection and a suspicion of change. But in his 
remarkable book Global Odyssey Canon Howard A. 
Johnson says of the Canadian Church that what was once 
a disorganized “clump of Churches” in Canada is best de¬ 
scribed to-day as a unified Church with “potential un¬ 
limited”. I hope it does not appear condescending for an 
English Anglican to express the belief that the Congress 
in Toronto may have helped to release this potential. 
Surely a Church that was host to the world with such 
charm and generosity need never again lack self-confi¬ 
dence. 
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2 

The Opening Service 

The first function that I attended at the Congress was a 
press conference given by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

I noticed next day in a Canadian paper that he '‘has been 
dubbed Friar Tuck by some irreverent British news¬ 
papers”. I cannot say I have often seen him referred to 1 
in this way in the British press, but there is no doubt that 
he does look everyone’s idea of an archbishop. He there¬ 
fore starts a press conference with several tricks in hand. 
But to this he adds such friendliness and humour, and 
such obvious enjoyment in parrying the occasional loaded 
question, that he achieves a tremendous success. He is 
probably the best public relations officer the Anglican 
Communion has got. 

His position within the Communion is not entirely 
easy. Officially he is the Primate of All England—no 
more, no less—and so exactly on a par with the primates 
of the seventeen other independent Anglican Churches. 
In practice, however, he is given a “primacy of honour” 
that none of the others enjoy. He is normally chairman 
of any inter-Anglican body of which he is a member. Fie 
was given the best suite at the Royal York Hotel when 
the Congress was held. He alone of the Archbishops 
present drove round Toronto with a pennant on his car. 
All this honour he must and does accept with grace, but 
he must be ever on his guard against giving an impres¬ 
sion of papalism, against the idea that Canterbury wishes 
to become a second Rome. 

In this context I was particularly interested by two 
pieces of information given by the Archbishop at this 
press conference. First he said that in future all the Angli- 
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can metropolitans (heads of ecclesiastical provinces) 
would meet every two years, but these meetings might 
take place anywhere in the world. There was no sugges¬ 
tion that they would always take place at Lambeth. 
Secondly, he mentioned plans to set up five regional 
councils of Anglican Churches, each with its own 
executive officer. Here again one can perhaps detect a 
determination not to allow everything to be centred on 
Canterbury. 

On the other hand both these decisions showed that the 
various metropolitans who had agreed on them were 
prepared to strengthen the organization of the Anglican 
Communion, even at the risk of encouraging pan-Angli¬ 
canism. The full purpose of this did not become apparent 
till later in the Congress, but the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury alluded to an agreed statement on missionary 
planning that would probably be discussed by delegates. 
He was tantalizingly vague, but in informal conversations 
people were beginning to use terms like “mutual re¬ 
sponsibility” and the “interdependence” of different parts 
of the Anglican Communion in missionary work. 

This same idea was again present in a sermon preached 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the opening service 
that ended the first day of the Congress. He said: “To¬ 
wards one another as Anglicans our unity will be one of 
giving and receiving. We must plan our mission together, 
and use our resources in the service of our single task. 
The word ‘missionary’ will mean not colonialism of any 
kind, but going to one another to help one another. Let 
African and Asian missionaries come to England to help 
to convert the post-Christian heathenism in our country 
and to convert our English Church to a closer following 
of Christ.” 

Partly as a result of these allusions there was from the 
beginning of the Congress an air of expectation, a sense, 
or at least a hope, that something important was in the 
air. But it may also have been partly due to the very size 
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and breadth of the theme with which the Congress was 
faced in its first week, and a hidden wish for something 
more practical and easier to grasp. Our theme was the 
Church’s Mission to the world, and its application on the 
Religious Frontier, the Political Frontier, and the Central 
Frontier. These three aspects of the main theme were 
taken on the second, third, and fourth days of the Con¬ 
gress, and we shall return to them in more detail later in 
this book. The essential idea, however, was that the 
Congress should be “open” to the world, and not concern 
itself solely with the internal problems of the Anglican 
Communion, or even of the whole Church of God. In the 
words of Archbishop H. H. Clark, Primate of All Canada: 
“We know that our programme of the Congress is 
planned so that we may look out upon the world rather 
than in upon ourselves.” 

These words were spoken during one of the two ser¬ 
mons preached at the opening service I have mentioned. 
This service seemed to me one of the least imaginative 
I have attended for some time. It was held in the Maple 
Leaf Gardens, a vast indoor area normally used for ice 
hockey. It was a splendidly secular setting and a reminder 
of our concern for the whole world. There were advertise¬ 
ments for Players cigarettes (and prominent “No Smok¬ 
ing” notices) and score-boards for the hockey matches. 
There was loud music from an electric organ, and a choir 
of 700 people. There were television cameras, arc-lights, 
and a horde of press photographers. In fact I felt the stage 
was set for a revivalist meeting of real evangelical fervour, 
which would set the Congress marching on its way. 
Things, however, worked out rather differently. 

The beginning was impressive. Each delegation pro¬ 
cessed in behind a banner bearing the Congress symbol 
and the title of its national Church. The lay delegates 
were in their everyday clothes, the clergy in white sur¬ 
plices and colourful academic hoods, and the bishops 
mostly in their scarlet robes. Here and there was a face 


from Africa or Asia, or some distinctive national costume, 
to remind us that the Anglican Communion is world¬ 
wide. The rear of the procession was brought up by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Primate of All Canada 
wearing copes and mitres, walking behind their primatial 
crosses. All the Bishops were then seated in one part of 
the floor of the arena, the clergy in another, the lay dele¬ 
gates in a third, while the metropolitans of the Anglican 
Communion flanked the altar on the stage. This was a 
magnificent and moving spectacle. 

We then launched into evensong, complete with a peti¬ 
tion for the Queen, canticles sung (by the choir alone) 
to Stanford in C, and a specially composed anthem that 
would have sounded fine in an English cathedral. The 
excitement ebbed. 

But perhaps the worst failure of imagination lay else¬ 
where. This was the opening service of a Congress specifi¬ 
cally concerned with mission, and as such it seemed to 
represent much that we hope this Congress has changed 
for ever. This is the idea that mission is solely something 
Anglo-Saxon Churches do to people who live in Africa 
or Asia. The service was conducted entirely by Canadians, 
and the collection at the end was for the South East Asia 
Council. 

It is easy and in some ways unfair to blame the Cana¬ 
dian organizers for the form this service took, and for 
any failure of imagination. It was, after all, the Canadian 
Church extending a welcome to its friends. It is doubtful 
if many of us at that stage in the Congress would have 
arranged things very differently. Our ideas on mission in 
every sense of the word developed day by day with the 
Congress, and probably few of us left without some deep 
changes in our thinking. 

If in some ways this service represented an old tradi¬ 
tion, it was possibly a suitable setting for two sermons 
that looked forward to new horizons. I have already 
quoted from that by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
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which he spoke of the need for all Anglicans to plan 
their missionary work together. Here he was using the 
word mission in the traditional sense, though with a radi¬ 
cal new twist. This idea of mutual responsibility was 
present throughout the earlier days of the Congress, but it 
did not really break the surface in its full form till the 
end of the first week. 

In his sermon the Archbishop of Canterbury also 
pointed to a yet wider concept of mission, the mission of 
the whole Church, of all Christians in their daily lives, 
to the whole of humanity. He spoke of our Lord’s obedi¬ 
ence to his Father on the soil of Palestine in the time of 
Pontius Pilate the Governor. He said that our obedience 
is always in a place and in a time. “The Church serves 
God in the heart of particular countries, cultures, lan¬ 
guages, making itself in the people, of the people, as it 
does so. It must be in turn as Canadian as the Canadians, 
as African as the Africans, as Asian as the Asians.” 

This same theme was present in the other sermon 
preached at this service, by the Primate of All Canada. 
He referred to his first introduction forty years earlier to 
orthodox Judaism and his discovery of the awe and ritual 
accorded to the Book of Moses by a Jewish community in 
a Hungarian village. He went on: 

Quaint old customs, with deep meaning for those who 
followed them. But we are bound to ask, is this alone what 
it means to hallow the Name of God? This is hallowing by 
separation, and it has a long history in religion. And if we 
accept this meaning for our prayer, we shall seek to separate 
the Name of God from all other names and utter it only in 
Church. Must we then have strange music for it, unlike the 
world’s music, and a special language with an imagery that 
illuminates the minds only of the religious? 

Or dare we do what our Lord did, and see the Name 
hallowed in all life that is real and honest and good? 
Indeed, it was a scandal to the religious men of Jesus’ day 
when they saw what he did with sacred things. With Jesus 
all life was sacred and nothing was profane until sin entered 
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in. And so it was with the word “common”, which used to 
mean profane and unclean, and became the New Testament 
word for the Communion of Saints and for the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Therefore we must be ready, indeed eager, to see God’s 
Name being hallowed outside the Church as well as inside. 
It may be that to-day the philosopher is honouring the 
Name of God when he insists that we should know what we 
mean when we speak our religious language and that we 
should be ready to have that meaning tested. It may be that 
other philosophers hallow the Name when they refuse to 
allow us to withdraw it to some supernatural realm, but 
insist on wrestling with the unknown God in the agony and 
joy of existence, crying with Jacob, “Tell me, I pray thee, 
thy Name”. And is not the scientist honouring the Name 
when he patiently and obediently follows where the evi¬ 
dence leads? Or is not the social scientist when he asks 
us to understand what is before we begin pronouncing 
what ought to be? God does not spend all his time in 
Church. 

So by the end of the opening day we had set before us 
these two ideas which wove their way through all our 
discussions. First, the idea of mutual responsibility in 
missionary work; and second, the idea that the Christian 
must witness to his faith in the world, and in a world 
where God is shown forth in things we have often re¬ 
garded as unsacred simply because they are secular. 

There was, however, yet a third thread in this Congress, 
that of our relations with other Churches—the ecumeni¬ 
cal movement. This also was present in the sermons of 
both Archbishops. The Archbishop of Canterbury said: 

It is not for us Anglicans to speak in self-consciousness or 
self-commendation about our claims. There was a period 
when other Churches used to speak complimentary words 
about our role as a “bridge Church”. To-day in an ecu¬ 
menical age Christians everywhere are ready to go to one 
another without the aid of our bridge, or perhaps any 
bridge to help them. 
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And from the same sermon: 

Towards other Churches we work for unity in truth and 
holiness. That work is always one of giving and receiving, 
and we only give if we are humble to receive. What we may 
give is not our own, it is a treasure of scriptural and catholic 
faith and sacrament. As to the goal, it is nothing less than 
full communion in and of the Catholic Church of Christ. 
In the process, parts of the Anglican family may cease to be 
precisely Anglican, as united Churches come into being in 
full communion with us. But whether our Anglican Com¬ 
munion itself will disappear is something which we do not 
know. 

The Primate of All Canada also took up this theme in 
his sermon: 

Yet we meet in an ecumenical setting. Some of us come here 
fresh from the World Conference on Faith and Order, held 
in Montreal last month. Again, some of us, when this Con¬ 
gress ends, will go to the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches in Rochester, New York. Therefore we 
cannot forget our brothers of other Communions. 

I am glad I can end this chapter by completing the 
quotation: 

We do not meet to glorify Anglicanism; we meet to glorify 
God. 
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The Religious Frontier 

The opening service referred to in the last chapter was 
held on Tuesday, 13 August. On the Wednesday morning 
the real work of the Congress began. Most of this took 
place in the Royal York Hotel, which claims to be the 
largest hotel in the British Commonwealth. Certainly it 
seemed like a small town, with a complete set of shops in 
the basement. It also includes a “convention floor”, which 
in addition to a series of rooms for committees and press 
conferences has a very large conference hall. It was here 
that all the full sessions of the Congress were held. The 
various group discussions took place elsewhere in Tor¬ 
onto, but undoubtedly the facilities available at the 
Royal York Hotel, including those for food and drink, 
helped the smooth running of the Congress. I think it 
should also go on record that these facilities were pro¬ 
vided free through the generosity of the hotel. 

The pattern for each of the six full working days of 
the Congress was the same. Each day dealt with one 
theme. It was introduced in a speech lasting around an 
hour. Then, after a fifteen-minute break, we had four 
more speeches, each supposed to last exactly nine minutes 
and to relate to the theme of the day. We then had forty- 
five minutes for short contributions from the floor, fol¬ 
lowed by lunch. During the afternoon the Congress broke 
up into thirty-seven small groups for further discussion. 
These discussion groups were not compelled to produce 
reports, but any that felt they had anything important 
to say were encouraged to feed it back to the rest of the 
Congress at the plenary sessions we had on our two half¬ 
days. 
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Our first three days were concerned with “frontiers”, 
the Church’s mission to the world on the Religious Fron¬ 
tier, the Political Frontier, and the Cultural Frontier. 
This term “frontier” has its drawbacks. It is meant to 
signify the Church pressing forward into the world to 
penetrate its whole life. It can easily come to suggest that 
the Church is over against the world and fights not only 
some of the world’s values, but the very world itself. 
Later in the week an Indian Bishop said of Christian 
witness: 

This word “witness” cannot possibly mean that the Church 
stands over against the world, detached from it and regard- 
it from a standpoint of either righteousness or compassion. 
The Lord of the Church identified himself wholly with 
mankind—those who followed him and those who did not. 
The nearer the Church comes to its Lord, the nearer it 
draws to the world. 

Under this first theme of the Religious Frontier we were 
asked to look at that point where Christians meet people 
of other faiths or none, to see what we had to give them 
and how, and also what they might have to give us. This 
theme was introduced by Canon Max Warren, who 
was making his last official appearance as Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society. In referring to his speech it 
is impossible to avoid superlatives. It was one of the most 
outstanding speeches I have ever heard, for both the 
breadth of its thought and its clarity. If you can beg or 
borrow (or even buy) a copy of the Official Report of the 
Congress in which it appears in full, read it. It was per¬ 
haps the most important contribution made to the 
thought of the Congress. 

Early in his speech Canon Warren took up the theme 
with which the last chapter ended. He stressed that in the 
beginning of every religious experience, in every one of 
mankind’s religions, there was God. He went on: 

And, with due humility, we believe that God was in the 
beginning of the Anglican Communion, whatever the date 
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at which we piace that beginning. Only let us in these 
coming days beware of the subtle temptation, which so 
easily pervades all Anglican gatherings, the temptation to 
believe that in the beginning was the Anglican Communion, 
with the tacit assumption that at the end all will be in the 
Anglican Communion. 

Canon Warren then showed us that in reality there 
was no religious frontier, least of all a Christian religious 
frontier. God was in all things—“In the beginning, God. 
In the end, God. And, surely we have to learn to say, 
'In the middle, God. In the centre, at the heart of things, 
God’.” 

He then returned to the reality of God in non-Christ- 
tian faiths: 

God has revealed himself in divers manners. We should be 
bold enough to insist that God was speaking in that cave in 
the hills outside Mecca; that God brought illumination to 
the man who once sat under the Bo tree (Buddha); that the 
insight into the reality of the moral struggle and of man’s 
freedom to choose the right, which was given to Zoroaster, 
came from God; that it was God who spoke to a simple 
Japanese peasant woman, a hundred years ago, of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgement, and that God is at work 
among the four million Japanese who follow her teaching; 
that indeed, the God of a hundred names is still God. Thus 
boldly to insist is in no way whatever to hesitate in affirming 
what we believe, that in a quite unique way he revealed 
himself in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

These sentences came to me, at least, like a blast of 
fresh air. Here was someone who was deeply committed 
to faith in the divine Son of God, in his uniqueness, yet 
did not find it necessary to deny that other faiths had 
valid insights of eternal truth. To most of us Christians 
I think this idea is new. After all, it is not so very long 
ago that many of us in our hearts believed that only 
Christianity of our own particular variety had a true 
idea of God! 
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Canon Warren then took his argument a stage further, 
developing an idea that had already appeared in the 
Primate of Canada’s opening sermon (quoted in the last 
chapter), and suggested that not only does God reveal 
himself through men of other religions, but also through 
men of no religion: 

I believe that it is no less important that we shall see God 
at work in those who, because for them the word God had 
lost any meaning, denied that he existed. If we have flexed 
the muscles of our imagination far enough to recognize 
God's presence in the cave outside Mecca, under the Bo 
tree, and at other points in man’s religious pilgrimage, let 
us be bold to see him at work in that bitter critic of 
nineteenth-century society, who once laboured in the British 
Museum, whose dust lies in a London cemetery, and whose 
name still conjures up the fears of half mankind and the 
hopes of the other half 1 Have we the moral and intellectual 
integrity to admit that our concern for social righteousness 
owes not a little, under God, to the stimulus of Karl Marx? 

A few months before he died the late Pope John XXIII 
said something not so very different in an encyclical (open 
letter). 1 Now Anglicans were being told that communism 
must not be regarded as total evil. This was something 
of a novelty to many delegates, especially those from 
North America. 

Canon Warren then showed us the paradoxical nature 
of the topic we were considering. “In the profoundest 
sense of the word,” he said, “there is no religious frontier, 
no demarcation line between sacred and secular.” Yet 
many men believed that there was, and this was a given 
fact in the situation which must be taken seriously. He 
went on: 

Those who do not believe in God are insistent that there is 
a religious frontier. And though we may come to recognize 
that their unbelief is a refusal to accept the distortions of 
our own believing, we must come to terms with the fact that 
1 Pacem in Terris. 
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for them there is a vast gulf separating them from us. That 
is the religious frontier in a large part of our world to-day. 

He then suggested that this was partly due to man’s 
increasing dominance over nature. He quoted the new 
Gloria in excelsis which runs: 

Glory to man in the highest, 

For man is the master of things. 

But, of course, science need not, should not be set in 
opposition to faith: ”... the great role of science is to 
make men more religious because it is for ever increasing 
our knowledge of the universe, of the infinitely great and 
of the infinitely small.” 

Then Canon Warren turned to the part we, the reli¬ 
gious people, had played in creating this gulf, this false 
frontier. He had said at the beginning of his speech that 
religion, at its earliest and simplest, was man’s response 
to mystery, but that to-day we could begin to see that this 
religious sense was defective in that it was so often based 
on ignorance: 

Build religion on mystery, on the inexplicable, and you 
sooner or later banish God to the periphery of his universe. 
“The God up there”, “the God out there”, “the God in the 
gap”, is the God who has been abandoned by multitudes. 
That is the God who is dead. But supposing God isn’t like 
that at all, then to refuse to believe in a no-God is a step in 
the right direction. Godly irreligion is in sight. And it is on 
our side of the frontier! 

Then Canon Warren spoke of the difficulties caused by 
religious language, and of the world in which that lan¬ 
guage had no meaning. He pointed out, however, that 
there was no clear-cut frontier, as this language was 
frequently meaningless even for people who were Chris¬ 
tians: “The frontier here runs through every congrega¬ 
tion, and through most of the individuals who compose 
it. How else can we explain the innumerable modern 
translations of the Bible, each one more boldly than the 


last breaking away from traditional language?” He also 
spoke of present widespread liturgical experiment, and its 
attempts to relate worship to life to-day, not life in the 
middle ages or the first century. He went on: 

We can, of course, shut ourselves up in a closed world of 
our own. As I was preparing this paper I came across an 
article in the Church Times describing an unusual gather¬ 
ing of Christian publishers... the article quoted one of 
those present as having said that “The Church is adept at 
talking to itself”! Can we but see it, we are already to far 
too great an extent living in a world of our own, talking 
to ourselves. The great promise that this Congress holds is 
that those planning it were deeply aware that what the 
Church ought to be doing is talking to the world. 

He then spoke of those who were attempting to do this, 
who were attempting to refashion our religious language: 

Here is a tremendous frontier task to which some are being 
called. If we are not among those so called, at least let us 
honour and pray for those who recognize their calling. For 
this is a difficult and dangerous frontier. Some of you, I 
hope, will already have read that deeply sincere and pro¬ 
foundly courageous book by the Bishop of Woolwich, 
Honest to God. He would be the first to say that he has 
not found the answer to the problems posed in the transla¬ 
tion of religious language, but no one who has read his 
book will have any shadow of doubt that he is actively 
engaged in this difficult and dangerous frontier. 

At this point there was applause, the first in the speech. 
Almost a third of the delegates clapped as hard as they 
could, while the remaining two-thirds sat on their hands. 
The ripples from this book now appear to have spread 
to most corners of the Anglican Communion. 

Finally Canon Warren referred to yet other frontiers, 
those of race and culture, and the frontier which separates 
the world of affluence from the world which is not afflu¬ 
ent. He pleaded for a much more serious attempt in the 
part of the Church to understand and grapple with the 


economic issues of our world. All of these were issues that 
constantly recurred during the speeches and discussions 
of the following days. 

Canon Warren ended by saying: 

I leave you then with the challenge, the all absorbing, 
infinitely exciting challenge of to-day’s religious frontier. 
Note the word “to-day”—“to-day’s religious frontier”. To¬ 
morrow’s frontier, if we are faithful, will be somewhere else. 
And if Ephesians 1.10 is true, then we have the great hope 
that our labour is not in vain in the Lord. One day, in a 
far profounder sense than what was once upon a time, there 
will be no religious frontier, because God will be all in all. 

We then had the fifteen-minute break, in which we 
started to think and talk about this speech. Some dele¬ 
gates at once accepted its greatness, while others were to 
grasp its importance more slowly. What followed, how¬ 
ever, provided little help, and was a major error of 
judgement in the arrangements of the programme. As I 
have explained earlier, the next item was four “panel” 
speeches of nine minutes each, which were presumably 
meant to assist our understanding of the main speech 
we had just heard or to provide additional information 
directly related to it. It quickly became clear, however, 
that none of the four speakers had known what Canon 
Warren was going to say before preparing their own 
talks. This element of misjudgement was present on all 
the succeeding days, but the effects were usually less un¬ 
happy. 

The four panelists were asked to talk on Islam; Totali¬ 
tarianism, Communism, and Secularism; Sectarianism 
and Divided Christendom; and Buddhism. The four 
topics were presumably chosen on the basis that if we 
had to discuss Christianity in relation to other religions 
and “non-religions” w r e had better know a bit about 
them. 

Canon Kenneth Cragg, Warden of St Augustine’s Col- 
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lege, Canterbury, spoke first, on Islam. He began by 
saying: 

We wretched panelists, for reasons not of genius but of 
circumstance, have no option but to offer phrases as solu¬ 
tions. Nine minutes for the Ninety-Nine Names of God: 
nine paragraphs for the Muslim frontier with its thousands 
of crowded miles through fourteen centuries, and running, 
as it does, through the very heart of Gethsemane and the 
Nicene Creed. 

Canon Cragg is a leading expert on Islam. It was 
hardly fair to ask him to come to Toronto and then 
provide him with nine minutes in which to make his 
contribution. The most that he was able to do was to 
read us an imaginary letter from Bethlehem. This tradi¬ 
tionally Christian town has, since the Palestine war, had 
an influx of Arab Muslim refugees. Canon Cragg used 
this picture of the exposure of the two faiths to one 
another to suggest some lessons that both might learn 
from it. 

The speaker on Buddhism was Japanese, and no doubt 
also an expert on his subject. In his nine minutes he 
evidently decided it was better to leave out any confron¬ 
tation with Christianity altogether, and confined himself 
to a potted history of the Buddhist faith. 

The speaker, however, who perhaps suffered most 
from not having had some previous knowledge of Canon 
Warren’s speech was the Bishop of Arkansas, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the U.S.A. (the Right 
Reverend Robert R. Brown). His viewpoint was in most 
ways different from that of Canon Warren’s, as the fol¬ 
lowing quotations will show, but I longed to know more 
about why he differed. Among other things he said: 

Moral standards are relaxed in favour of a new “realism”, 
and either an active atheism or a positive agnosticism is 
practised as a protection against “the old God”. 

The final realism for the Secularist is to discover a place 
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for himself in this world. And the answers to his funda¬ 
mental questions, “Who am I?”, “How am I to behave?” 
are being sought as though God was dead and as though 
the traditional approaches to religion made no ultimate 
difference. 

It is true the Bishop did talk about “penetrating the 
world”, but even here he spoke of “conditioning” the 
world to accept us and the need for a “specialized minis¬ 
try of penetration into factories and slums, cotton fields 
and migrant camps”. But this is not a “specialized minis¬ 
try”, it is the ministry of all men and women who call 
themselves Christians, and was emphasized again and 
again in the various discussion groups of this Congress. 

We then had our forty-five minutes of short contribu¬ 
tions from the floor. This was not an entirely satisfactory 
session. The microphones took a little coaxing to get 
under way, and part of the time was then taken up by 
impassioned speeches from two youth delegates offering a 
challenge to the youth of the world—which did not seem 
to have much to do with our discussion theme. There 
was also an unfortunate slip from the Chairman of the 
session, the Archbishop of York, who welcomed three of 
the speakers as our “friends from Africa”. It turned out 
that the third came from British Honduras. When will 
Englishmen learn that all black men do not come from 
Africa? 

Even apart from these irritations, however, the contri¬ 
butions lacked point and relevance. Canon Warren's 
speech had raised issues too new and in some senses too 
radical for the comfort of many of the delegates, and for 
the moment they preferred to leave them alone. One 
speaker, however, illustrated a point that was again 
brought out in the subsequent discussion groups. He ex¬ 
plained that although baptized an Anglican he was also 
a member of the ancient Syrian Mar Thoma Church in 
South India, which had existed for 1,900 years. They had 
always followed a policy of identifying themselves with 
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the local culture and traditions, with the result, as he 
suggested, that their effect on the life of the community 
had in fact been small. In the discussion groups also it 
appeared that some people felt Canon Warren had insuf¬ 
ficiently emphasized the uniqueness of Christianity, and 
the risks of too sympathetic an approach to other reli¬ 
gions. 

This point of view, however, was not I think supported 
by a subsequent opening speaker (John Lawrence) who 
said: “When Christianity wears an Indian dress as easily 
as a European dress, we shall all attain to a deeper know¬ 
ledge of our faith.” A Nigerian bishop also mentioned at 
an informal meeting that missionary insistence on mono- 
gany before a man could be baptized, even if it meant 
thrusting existing wives out of the home, had made the 
path of Christianity infinitely harder in his country. 


3 F.M. 
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The Political Frontier 


On the previous day the session had begun on a very high 
level with the speech from Canon Warren, and then 
rather deteriorated. On this, the third day of the Con¬ 
gress, the process really worked in reverse. The opening 
speaker was the Right Reverend J. W. Sadiq, Bishop of 
Nagpur, of the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon. Much of what he said was interesting, if not 
tremendously new, but unfortunately he said it at far too 
great a length. The typescript of his speech ran to 44 
pages, and even by the time he had left a third of it out, 
it was too repetitious and diffuse. If in the last chapter 
the temptation was to quote great chunks from Canon 
Warren’s speech, here the problem is to find any reason¬ 
ably short extracts that can give the flavour of what was 
said. 

The subject was the political frontier, and he began 
by saying that Christ fixed the bounds of the Church’s 
mission to include the political frontier, and that the re¬ 
demption of politics is a major call to the Church from 
a desperate world. He went on: 

If the Church is to engage in this redemptive task, it can 
do so only by the genuine involvement of its members in 
political affairs. Leaven cannot leaven the whole lump un¬ 
less it gets into the lump! The Church by its very nature 
and by the complexities of political life cannot identify 
itself with any political party, but for this very reason its 
mission on the political frontier is more difficult and yet 
more significant. 

He then examined this idea on a number of levels. Of 
the national level he said: “What is then the Church’s 
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mission within the life of a nation? In one word we may 
say it is to show the relevance of the Christian Gospel to 
the true love of one’s country.” He added later that the 
Church “must never cease to proclaim in word and deed 
that no one can be a true nationalist unless he is also an 
internationalist, and that in Christ there is no East or 
West.” 

Next the Bishop turned to the family, and spoke of it 
as a microcosm of the Kingdom of God, where pow T er and 
love find their testing ground: 

Here the love of power—a bane of politics as of every other 
enterprise—can be conquered by the power of love. In 
Aristotelian thought the management of home and the 
management of the State are treated as part of ethics, and 
the basic qualities needed for them are not very different. 
Therefore, I hope it is not irrelevant to discuss the Church’s 
mission to the family as an essential part of its mission on 
the political frontier. 

At first it struck me as odd that an Indian Bishop 
should be using a pre-Christian philosopher to support 
his point. Then I realized it seemed odd only because no 
western theologian ever had the humility to repay the 
compliment by drawing on Eastern thinkers. Aristotle 
has permeated western theology for centuries, so why 
should Canon Warren’s suggestion that we learn from 
Buddha seem so peculiar to many people? 

But it was when speaking of the international scene 
that the Bishop of Nagpur was in my view most effective. 
He is, I believe, a pacifist, and he clearly felt deeply on 
the issues of war and peace. He suggested that if the 
Church denounced war it could make an important con¬ 
tribution to its prevention and diminution. “Is there 
here a call to this Anglican Congress to say a word as part 
of its prophetic mission at this time?” 

Finally, he linked this international political frontier 
with the whole movement for Christian reunion: 

This ecumenical witness provides perhaps the greatest 
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opportunity to the Church to exercise its mission on the 
political frontier, for what the nations of the world long for 
finds its foretaste in the fellowship of the World Council of 
Churches and in the movement towards Christian unity to 
which the World Council is pledged. 

Next we listened to the panel speeches, which were 
rather more help than those of the previous day. They 
were given by two English lay people (one man and one 
woman), an Archbishop, and a Nigerian priest. They 
were not really, however, a very representative cross- 
section of our speakers. During the mornings on which 
the six major themes of the Congress were considered, we 
were addressed by thirty different speakers. Of these only 
two were women, and a mere four were lay people. All 
the rest were clerics. If all the speeches had been of a 
uniformly high level this apparent bias against women 
and against lay people could probably be justified on the 
grounds that the best must be chosen without regard to 
any balance between the sexes or the “orders” of the 
Church. This, however, was not the case. The truth is 
that there still is in most Anglican Churches a feeling 
that priests are superior Christians and women inferior 
human beings. 

This, I think, is passing, helped a little by this Congress 
where the four lay speakers (including two women) were 
uniformly good. What, however, worried me as much is 
the national breakdown of the speakers. These were as 
follows: 

United Kingdom (Including two of British origin 
and Eire 14 now in overseas posts) 

U.S.A. 7 
India 4 
Africa 2 
New Zealand 1 
Canada 1 
Japan 1 
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From this list one would assume that the Anglican 
Communion was largely an Anglo-Saxon affair, and con¬ 
ducted its business only in the English tongue. This is, 
of course, precisely the image we want to destroy. There 
is also a more subtle implication in the list. We are back 
with the old idea that wisdom resides in the West, and 
it is the job of the rest of the world to listen. In practice, 
however, the very fact that the great majority of delegates 
were Anglo-Saxon was a strong reason for having more 
speakers from Africa or Asia—even if we should find their 
English a bit hard to understand. Occasionally one sensed 
a little discourteous impatience with any speaker who was 
not completely at home in English. 

In case I should seem to be criticizing our Canadian 
hosts—who humbly allotted themselves one speaker—let 
me stress that I do not believe that any other Anglo-Saxon 
member Church of the Anglican Communion would have 
arranged things very differently. It is as a result of the 
thinking of this Congress that in retrospect the choice of 
speakers seems so unimaginative. 

After this slight digression, we can return to our 
“panel” speakers. The first was an English layman, Philip 
Mason, of the Institute of Race Relations in London. 
Unlike the “panel” speakers of the previous day, he really 
did help delegates. After the rather diffuse speech of the 
Bishop of Nagpur, he concentrated our minds on what he 
called the four basic realities behind all modern inter¬ 
national relationships—the Bomb; the Cold War; Hun¬ 
ger and Poverty; and lastly Nationalism, Race, and 
Colonialism. He suggested that all contained potential 
for both good and evil, but that all were highly complex 
and without easy solutions. For instance, of the Bomb, he 
said: 

There are Christians who believe the only course is com¬ 
plete renunciation of the power to hit back. Others think 
such renunciation would merely unleash forces as horrible 
and destructive as the bomb itself. They would rather work 
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step by step for a lesser but attainable good, for reduction 
of armaments, for international control, for an international 
police force, for proscribing the spread of nuclear weapons. 

And of Nationalism, Race, and Colonialism: 

We rejoice that many nations have become free. But free¬ 
dom brings new threats. Are the people of Benin free if the 
Western Region of Nigeria is ruled by Yorubas? Are the 
Yorubas free if the Federation of Nigeria is ruled by Mus¬ 
lims, most of whom are Hausas? Are the Nagas free unless 
they are independent? Is the Southern Sudan free? Tech¬ 
nical and economic reasons seem everywhere to point to 
large groupings, but human sentiment to small nations 
where a man can feel at home. Can we devise societies with 
enough to provide social security, strong enough to defend 
themselves, which shall leave the individual space to live, 
freedom to thrive and speak? Freedom for India meant the 
slaughter of Sikhs and Muslims. Freedom for South Africa 
in 1910 has meant oppression and injustice for peoples now 
desperately determined on violence as their sole redress. 
Respect for State rights has denied freedom to negroes in 
the deep South. Freedom in the new States of Africa has 
meant single-party rule or military dictatorship. Yet surely 
we can no more regret political freedom because it has been 
abused than we can regret God’s decision to give man the 
power to sin. 

Here were direct practical issues that all delegates 
could grasp, and from the impressions I was given of the 
various discussion groups, many grasped at them with the 
gratitude of drowning men. 

It was the issues of race and freedom that produced 
the liveliest contributions from the floor at the end of this 
session. I particularly remember a young priest who repre¬ 
sented Cape Town at the Congress but worked in the 
U.S.A. He summed up the feelings of many—but not all 
—the delegates, so I will quote much of what he said: 

I recently returned from a tour of some of our southern 
States. It was a tour I did not wish to undertake. It was to 
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visit one of our students sent by us from California, to 
express our concern for the dignity of man—a student who 
is now in gaol. In the south many of our churchmen, priests, 
and bishops speak out boldly. Sixteen of our priests were 
imprisoned in Jackson, Mississippi, and I am proud to say 
that one of our bishops with us to-day, Bishop Corregan, 
was recently arrested and gaoled for his part in the civil 
rights struggle. Such people, and many others whose names 
we do not know, need words of encouragement from this 
Congress. Unhappily, however, some of our bishops and 
clergy do not stand up to be counted. In some of our 
southern States the Episcopal Church still has segregated 
schools and even churches. This is a scandal, and the truth 
must be spoken in love and charity. The situation in such 
cases is intolerable, and surely in the Name of God this 
Congress must have something to say to that. 

The Bishops of the American Church had in fact al¬ 
ready said something about it. Meeting earlier in the 
week they had urged the U.S. Government to pass civil 
rights legislation. They also strongly supported the 
“March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom” planned 
for later in the month, and encouraged laymen of the 
American Church to join it. One layman, however, who 
will not be there, is a delegate to the Congress from Vir¬ 
ginia. He bitterly attacked the bishops and said: 

While we Christians must admit the validity of many of the 
Negro claims we must point out the repugnance of using 
Christianity as a flimsy facade to enlist the sympathy of 
ministers and church laymen. 

Two different points of view—the first received loud 
applause from the delegates, the second a little applause 
and one or two hisses. It was valuable, however, that the 
second point of view had been put. These differences were 
now in the open, and could be honestly considered in the 
discussion groups. 

The last of our “panel” speakers was Miss Janet Lacey, 
Director of Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service for the 


British Council of Churches. Unlike most of the other 
‘‘panel” speakers, she had had the wisdom to rewrite her 
speech completely in the previous twenty-four hours, with 
the result that it was one of the most effective delivered 
at the Congress. In its first part she gave us some of the 
facts of hunger, of the population explosion, and of 
refugees. She then went on to quote from an allegorical 
story called The Man in the Tree by John Somervill: 

“You are wise to turn away from unbelievers”, said a 
member of the first group. 

“Why am I wise?” asked the man from the tree. 

“Observe our churches,” a voice answered. “Look what 
our belief has done: beautiful, ornate structures of worship 
—golden bowls for baptism, silver trays for communion, and 
an air of comfort so that nothing can distract our devotion. 
We are a group blessed for faithfulness.” 

“Observe a suffering world,” said the man from the tree, 
“then look at your beautiful buildings. There will not be 
left here one stone upon another that will not be thrown 
down.” 

Miss Lacey ended by asking a number of questions, 
questions that could hardly have been more appropriate 
in view of what we were to consider in two days’ time. 
They can be summed up in the one she put first: “Are 
we sure that our priorities are in the right order?” A 
little later she asked: 

Are the Churches prepared to help each other to serve the 
refugees and the hungry without asking for any reward, 
even a reward of Christian conversion? After all, Jesus fed 
the five thousand and did not say, “If you follow me, I feed 
you”. He just fed them. 
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The Cultural Frontier 


At the end of our third session one delegate asked how we 
could set aside time during the Congress to talk less and 
listen more—to God. The question was asked of John 
Lawrence, the morning’s theme speaker, and in his answer 
he agreed that there had been far too many speeches— 
including his own. He did point out, however, that in 
his view the conference had been better in this respect 
than was usual with Church gatherings. The organizers 
had at least left some spare time. Nevertheless, I reckon 
that by the end of the Congress we had listened to at 
least forty speeches or sermons. This figure does not in¬ 
clude impromptu speeches from the floor, press confer¬ 
ence briefings, and other informal addresses. As a journal¬ 
ist I received typed copies of all the set speeches, and they 
covered over 250 pages. 

But this, of course, is only part of the picture. Too 
many speeches there were, but most delegates there 
found time to attend the regular Congress services of 
Holy Communion, Morning Prayer, and Evensong, which 
took place in the nearby St James’s Cathedral. On the first 
morning it was estimated 1,600 people filled the cathedral 
for Communion, and there were seldom fewer than this 
on any of the following days. Each day a different rite 
(form of service) was used from a different part of the 
Anglican Communion, and the chance to join together in 
the liturgy of India or South Africa was for a lot of 
people one of the most important things in this gathering. 

There were also the many opportunities for men and 
women from different parts of the world to talk together, 
and to learn a little about each other and each other’s 
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lives. On the Saturday afternoon of the Congress, a train 
of buses took all delegates who wished to go on a visit 
to the Niagara Falls. If an Irishman sits next to an 
Indian, or an African to an American for several hours 
in a bus, the chances are they may discover a great deal 
more about one another than in a whole week of formal 
speech-making. And, of course, this was a major purpose 
of the Congress—that we should all go home a little 
stronger, because a little wiser, than when we arrived. For 
the Englishman, a little condescending in the security 
of his ‘‘established" Church, it can be a nasty shock to 
discover how his Church appears to his brother-Anglican 
from West Africa or America. He discovers that a Church 
which is prepared to allow the government to appoint its 
bishops and has no proper system of synodical govern¬ 
ment is not admired overseas. He will also not find it 
easy to explain to the Japanese how it is that the Church 
of England really has a fairly large income but that the 
spending of the 40% which comes from the Church Com¬ 
missioners is really quite beyond normal ecclesiastical 
control. 

But the educational process works both ways. Some of 
the delegates lived their lives as a minority of a minority. 
They were not only Christian in a mainly Islamic or 
Buddhist or Hindu culture, they did not even belong to 
one of the larger Christian groups in that area. It is not 
always very easy to have breadth of vision or even simple 
self-confidence in that sort of situation. For ten days in 
Toronto, however, they saw the reality of a world-wide 
fellowship of Churches, and perhaps went home streng¬ 
thened to face their apparent isolation. In the words of 
our opening speaker at this third session: 

I find it impossible to believe that Asian or African Chris¬ 
tians will not need to find radically new forms of worship 
and ministry, wherever we begin to take seriously that the 
Church does not exist for ourselves but for the world. And 
these innovations will, I trust, help to renew the Church of 
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England in her original home. We are none of us to be 
made perfect without each other. That is the lesson of our 
meeting here. 

On this, the fourth day of the Congress, our subject was 
the Cultural Frontier. It was, however, clear by now that 
the manifold division of our work during the first week 
into the religious, political, and cultural frontiers was in 
many ways artificial. The overriding theme was the 
Church’s concern for the world and the whole of its life. 
But in the world religion, politics, and culture overlap 
and intermingle, and inevitably the same was true of the 
Congress speeches. 

John Lawrence, layman, Englishman, and journalist, 
spoke first. It is no criticism to say that much of his 
speech covered the same ground as that of Canon Warren. 
He covered it in different words and from a fresh angle, 
and his speech was thus one of the most valuable to which 
we listened. I doubt whether we all fully realized the 
depth of the ideas to which we were introduced by Canon 
Warren, till we heard them expressed in a different form 
from the lips of John Lawrence. 

Throughout his speech John Lawrence stressed the 
necessity for the Church to be outward looking: 

Religion will not play its traditional role in a secularized 
world, but it would be a mistake to suppose that religion 
will play no part at all. The task of the people of God is to 
proclaim the Kingdom of God, which is a universal King¬ 
dom extending to every aspect of human life. In a secular 
society religion cannot remain a department of life. It must 
be the expression of a faith that extends over the whole of 
life, or it will be nothing. Therefore religion in a secular 
society must be turned outward towards the world and not 
inward towards the members of the Church. 

Elsewhere in his speech John Lawrence said we lived in 
a secular age and that we ought to welcome secularization 
“for it gives us opportunities which were denied to pre¬ 
vious generations of Christians’’. 
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There was, however, an apparent difference between 
John Lawrence and Canon Warren in their approach to 
the idea of “mystery”. John Lawrence said: 

The Church is called to renew her sense of mystery, to 
contemplate the “deep and dazzling darkness” of the God¬ 
head. And there is far more about this in the Bible and in 
the Christian tradition than some recent waiters seem to be 
aware. [Loud applause from the other two thirds of the 
Congress who had not applauded Canon Warren’s praise of 
Honest to God. We need to return to the sources of full- 
blooded Trinitarian Theology; not to give stones for bread 
either to those who are outside the Church or to those who 
sit at the feet of our preachers. We need new words for the 
old truths; and we may be sure that the Holy Spirit will 
lead us into better understanding of old truth, but we must 
build on the rock of the old foundations or the building 
will collapse. 

If we compare that with Canon Warren’s, “Build reli¬ 
gion on mystery, and you sooner or later banish God to 
the periphery of his universe”, we appear to have two 
totally different points of view. I think, however, this is 
largely a misconception. Canon Warren is using the term 
mystery to mean ignorance, whereas John Lawrence was 
talking of the “deep and dazzling darkness of the God¬ 
head”. 

Like most of the other speakers during the Congress, 
John Lawrence emphasized the importance of co-opera¬ 
tion and understanding with other Churches, and with 
individual members of those Churches. My last quotation, 
however, from this speech is a question he asked about 
Church work in industry: 

Is our industrial work mainly directed to the transformation 
of industry or to bringing people out of the secular com¬ 
munity of their workmates where God has placed them, and 
bringing them into an ingrown Church community? 

Among the four panel speakers who followed was an 
American nuclear scientist who is also a priest, Dr W. A. 
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Pollard. It is interesting to compare what he said with 
this question asked by John Lawrence. He spoke of the 
spiritually deadening effect of the production line and 
the man who “day in and day out tightened a bolt on 
identical pieces of machinery, was dehumanized by his 
job, and has proved unreachable by the Church”. 

He then referred to some of the drawbacks and merits 
of automation, and ended his speech as follows: 

Now with respect specifically to the Mission of the Church. 
Here we must note that the blue-collar technician who 
operates or maintains the automatic systems is much more 
likely to have an interest in the Church’s message than was 
the routine labourer he replaces. His range of interest, 
education, and intellectual curiosity are likely to be much 
higher. It may well be that we shall discover that the grow¬ 
ing replacement of traditional labour by this type of worker 
will lead to a new openness to the Church and a renewed 
receptivity to spiritual matters and the basic human ques¬ 
tion to which the Church speaks. We should at least remain 
open to this possibility and be ever ready to minister to it 
as the decade ahead unfolds. 

I think the most apt comment on this paragraph came 
from the Bishop of Middleton (the Right Reverend E. R. 
Wickham) who is well known for his industrial work in 
Sheffield (U.K.) and was one of the other panel speakers. 
He said that it was “a dubious assumption on the part 
of Dr Pollard that the working-class would all become 
middle-class and our problems would be solved”. 

There was also in Dr Pollard’s speech the partial as¬ 
sumption that it was the world that was at fault, that it 
was the world that must change, while the Church could 
remain much the same. He said that “the scientific age 
with its urban-industrial culture is for all its magnificent 
achievements and intoxicating success in a very real sense 
a dark age”. Then a little later he commented: 

The only way to dispel the darkness of the present age and 
liberate it from the prison within which it has become 
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bound is to restore the proper relationship of nature to 
super-nature and of time to eternity as an essential feature 
of external reality. Until this can be accomplished, there is 
really very little that the Church or Christianity in general 
has to offer to this age. 

I do not pretend these extracts give a particularly fair 
or balanced picture of Dr Pollard’s speech, but I have 
chosen them because I think they do highlight one of the 
main divisions running through the whole of this Con¬ 
gress, and which we had seen earlier in the contrast be¬ 
tween the approach of Canon Warren and that of the 
Bishop of Arkansas. On the one hand there was a wel¬ 
come for the modern secular world and a belief that 
God was talking to us through it. This world the Church 
must redeem but not reject. On the other hand there was 
a distrust of to-day’s world, and a tendency to treat it like 
an adolescent delinquent. Either the world must listen to 
the Church, or the sufferings of the world would be 
entirely on its own shoulders. 

These ideas occupied much of one of the other “panel” 
speeches, that from the Bishop of Middleton. He was also 
one of the first speakers in the Congress to suggest that 
there was something specifically Anglican we could con¬ 
tribute to the whole Church’s mission to the world: 

One last word about cultural mission and our Anglican 
Communion. I do not want to labour the “genius” of 
Anglicanism—a considerable temptation on an occasion like 
this, I imagine—but I do want to say that I believe our 
Communion, springing from the Church of England, has a 
unique responsibility for this dimension of thinking within 
the World Church. In her tradition, however obscured by 
blindness—and it is obscured—there is respect for good 
secular knowledge, there is a liberality of mind and open¬ 
ness to new learning, and there is that respect for the insti¬ 
tutions of the world that neither ignores them nor tries to 
dominate them. In part we Anglicans ought to have a 
wondrous flair for cultural mission. We ought! 
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The World Together 

One hundred miles away from Toronto is a pleasant 
university town called London. There are broad, tree- 
lined avenues, wide stretches of turf, and a general air of 
peace and quiet. It is also the seat of the Bishop of Huron 
(the Right Reverend George Luxton) and the location of 
Huron College. It was here in the two weeks preceeding 
the Congress that a document that could be revolutionary 
in the history of the Anglican Communion was hammered 
out. It began with fifty or sixty missionaries and mission¬ 
ary specialists from all over the world discussing their 
problems on terms of complete equality. This in itself 
was new, because in the past we have tended to assume 
that certain nations sent missionaries, and were therefore 
in a position of superiority, while others humbly received 
them. But by all accounts at this meeting black and white, 
rich and poor, old Church and new, regarded each other 
as complete equals and discussed their problems in that 
spirit. 

After a week of this, the same topics were taken up by 
the Advisory Council on Missionary Strategy, consisting 
of the thirty-five or so metropolitans (heads of provinces) 
of the Anglican Communion, aided by a few of the 
members of the earlier meeting. By now a statement not 
only on missionary policy but on mission itself had been 
drafted and redrafted three times. It reached its final 
unanimous form at a further meeting on the opening day 
of the Congress in Toronto, and was rushed to the 
printers. 

This document, of which the existence was now widely 
known, was handed to delegates during the Friday 
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afternoon at the end of the first week of the Congress. 
They discovered it had the formidable title of Mutual 
Responsibility and Interdependence in the Body of Christ. 
Also during the afternoon it was introduced to the press 
by Bishop Stephen Bayne, the Anglican Executive Offi¬ 
cer. He said it was going to be either “a lead balloon 
or the most explosive step ever taken by the Anglican 
Communion”. There is I believe also a third, frightening 
possibility. It could go off at half-cock. It could be mis¬ 
understood and abused. It could lead to an increased 
structural strength throughout the Anglican Communion, 
but a reduction in our ability to take every advantage of 
the ever-changing movement for Christian reunion. 

It was formally presented to the Congress on Saturday 
morning. It is a little over 2,000 words long, and was first 
read with superb care and deliberation to the delegates 
by the Archbishop of York. I think I will first quote the 
two paragraphs with which the document ends: 

We are aware that such a programme as we propose, if it 
is seen in its true size and accepted, will mean the death of 
much that is familiar about our churches now. It will mean 
radical changes in our priorities—even leading us to share 
with others at least as much as we spend on ourselves. It 
means the death of old isolations and inherited attitudes. 
It means a willingness to forgo many desirable things, in 
every church. 

In substance, what we are really asking is the rebirth of 
the Anglican Communion, which means the death of many 
old things but—infinitely more—the birth of entirely new 
relationships. We regard this as the essential task before the 
churches of the Anglican Communion now. 

It is not very easy to summarize a document of which 
every word has been carefully weighed by at least thirty 
archbishops and bishops without giving a distorted pic¬ 
ture (it is printed in full as an appendix to this book). 
The statement speaks first of the critical needs for money 
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and manpower in many parts of our Communion, but 
continues: 

What these needs prove is not our poverty. They prove that 
the ideas, the pictures we have of one another and of our 
common life in Christ, are utterly obsolete and irrelevant 
to our actual situation. 

Then follows a reference to the rapid growth of indepen¬ 
dence and self-reliance among nations, and among the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion, in the modern 
world, and this paragraph ends: 

The full communion in Christ which has been our tradi¬ 
tional tie has suddenly taken on a totally new dimension. 
It is now irrelevant to talk of “giving" and “receiving" 
churches. The key-notes of our time are equality, inter¬ 
dependence, mutual responsibility. 

And a little later there is: 

The time has fully come when this unity and interdepen¬ 
dence must find a completely new level of expression and 
corporate obedience. 

The second section of the document begins: 

If we are to find the new forms of unity and obedience, we 
must at once, together, meet the following necessities. 

It then lists five of them: 

First, a full study must be made of the needs and re¬ 
sources of our whole Communion, and this should in¬ 
clude a survey of actual work now going on. 

Second, every Church is asked to join in an immediate 
commitment to provide more money “amounting to at 
least $15 million (£5,000,000) in the next five years, over 
and above our existing budgets and engagements, to meet 
already-knotvn needs”. The italics are mine, but they are 
vital. This statement can so easily be misunderstood as 
merely an appeal for money—that is one of its dangers. 
In the final analysis it is asking that all the Churches of 
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the Anglican Communion should share all that they have, 
men, money, and knowledge. Meanwhile, however, there 
are a number of existing projects which will not survive 
unless the comparatively meagre sum of $3 million 
(£1,000,000) a year is forthcoming. This money is 
urgently needed for the training of priests and laymen, 
the construction of churches and other buildings, and the 
provision of a minimum of central funds for new pro¬ 
vinces and dioceses. 

Third, there is a parallel need for manpower, both 
priests and lay people. 

Fourth, there must be an extension of inter-Anglican 
consultation—and here lies the chief danger-point in all 
these proposals. The document explains that the metro¬ 
politans have agreed on the necessity for the appointment 
of seven regional officers, to which the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury had referred at his press conference the previous 
Monday. Their purpose is “to further this process of 
planning, communication and consultation” throughout 
the Anglican Communion. If the co-operation in this 
document is to become a reality, some such organization 
is necessary. But the establishment of the organization 
does not of itself ensure that the co-operation will follow. 
This can only depend on the readiness of each individual 
Church to live for the whole world, rather than for 
itself. 

There is furthermore the danger that a limited form of 
co-operation—which may indeed strengthen the Anglican 
Communion—will make our co-operation with other de¬ 
nominations in our own areas harder. This need not 
happen, but it could. This section of the document ex¬ 
pressly says that the appointment of these regional officers 
will “play a major part in strengthening ecumenical rela¬ 
tionships and projects”. It does not, however, say how. 

Fifth, every Church must make a radical study of its 
own needs and resources. “Mission is not only a giving to 
others, it is equally a sharing and receiving.” 
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Finally, this section of the document is summed up 
with the words: 

To use the words “older” or “younger”, or “sending” or 
“receiving” with respect to churches is unreal and untrue 
in the world and in our Communion. Mission is not the 
kindness of the lucky to the unlucky; it is mutual, united 
obedience to the one God Whose mission it is. The form of 
the Church must reflect that. 

The last part of the document puts these various needs 
in the form of a programme for each individual member 
Church of our Communion. Though in rather different 
words, much of it repeats what has gone before. The heart 
of this programme is the examination of priorities: 

We need to examine our priorities, asking whether in fact 
we are not putting secondary needs of our own ahead of 
essential needs of our brothers. A new organ in Lagos or 
New York, for example, might mean that twelve fewer 
priests are trained in Asia or Latin America. Inherited 
institutions in India or England may actually have outlived 
their usefulness but be still depriving us of trained teachers 
in the South Pacific or Uganda. 

This quotation should be taken together with what 
immediately followed it, which asked ‘‘that every church 
seek the way to receive as well as give, asking expectantly 
what other churches and cultures may bring to its life, 
and eager to share its tasks and problems with others”. 

Finally, one of the most important paragraphs in the 
whole document: 

The Church is not a club or an association of like-minded 
and congenial people. Nor is our Communion, named for 
its historic roots, a federation commissioned to propagate 
an English-speaking culture across the world. If our 
Anglican churches are guilty of presenting such a picture 
of ourselves, and we are, it is because we regard our own 
perpetuation and tradition as the end of our duty. The 
Church exists to witness, to obey and to serve. All our 
planning must be tested by this. 
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There is no escaping the fact that this is a difficult 
document because it is in essence a theological document. 
It is no less than a statement on the meaning of mission. 
The ideas it seeks to put across are not of themselves new, 
because they are inherent in the nature of the Church 
and of our faith. It does, however, represent an under¬ 
standing of them that is new to the Anglican Communion. 
In due course it will no doubt be translated into many 
languages. In due course it will have to be translated 
into simple English. 

Some immediate help in understanding was provided 
for the Congress by the speeches of one archbishop and 
four bishops which followed its presentation. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke first, and he 
started by repeating a quotation he had used in his open¬ 
ing address to the Congress: “None liveth to himself, and 
none dieth to himself” (Romans 14.7). He said that he 
had predicted that this would be the keynote of the 
Congress, and he believed it was proving true. The docu¬ 
ment we had just heard read was ultimately an expression 
of those words. He then asked what authority the docu¬ 
ment had, and answered: 

Technically none; morally, considerable, in that it is the 
work of much thought and hammering things out together, 
and prayer on the part of laymen and priests and bishops 
from every part of our widespread Communion. Morally 
there is considerable authority in this, but I believe the real 
authority in this document is in asking the question, “Is this 
true?” And if it is not true, what is true?... I think it is 
the weight of inherent truth that will commend this to the 
hearts, consciences, and judgements of our people every¬ 
where. 

The Archbishop then looked more closely at the vari¬ 
ous ideas in the document itself, and at the end of his 
speech returned to his opening theme: 

If I may coin a sentence commenting upon the passage from 
Romans 14, I could say this: a Church, meaning one of our 
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particular Churches, a Church which lives to itself will die 
by itself. Is not that true—a Church which lives to itself 
will die by itself. 

The next three speakers to commend and interpret 
this document were from India, Africa, and Japan. The 
latter was the Bishop of Tokyo, and his speech was in 
Japanese and was subsequently interpreted. I think this 
was the only address to the entire Congress that was not 
in English. There was one particular paragraph in his 
speech that struck home. He was speaking of the old 
concept of mission and said: 

Formerly a giver and a receiver faced each other, each pre¬ 
occupied with the reactions of each to the other, each 
ashamed, both with anxious eyes fastened on the gift. Now 
we are released from this, for we are to stand hand in hand 
facing one great missionary task. Our whole relationship in 
giving and receiving will be lifted to a new dimension. 

The speaker from Africa was the Bishop of Accra, an 
Englishman by birth, a monk of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission, and resplendent in his monk’s habit made in 
episcopal purple. There was one sentence in his speech 
that was both an essential comment on this new concept 
of mission, and also revealed the one tactical error in the 
morning’s presentation of the document. He said: 

Aid given by one Province to another ... must be free ... 
and must help and not hinder the movement of any part of 
the Anglican Communion into emerging united Churches 
in India, Ceylon, and Africa—and continue to help them 
when they have gone forward into a wider episcopal fellow¬ 
ship. 

He then indicated in an aside that we should hear 
more on this topic. That morning, however, we did not. 

“Wider episcopal fellowship” is an unlovely phrase, 
but it is one which we shall certainly find in increasing 
use. It is intended to embrace those Churches which are 
not technically part of the Anglican Communion—either 
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because they have never historically belonged to it or be¬ 
cause they are recently formed united Churches—but 
with which the Churches of the Anglican Communion are 
in close accord. All these Churches are or will be "epis¬ 
copal”. It was therefore anticipated by the last Lambeth 
Conference that their bishops would in due course join 
their colleagues of the Anglican Communion at future 
Lambeth Conferences. This would be one of the ways in 
which our unity would be outwardy expressed . 1 

Four dioceses of the Anglican Communion have al¬ 
ready joined this "wider episcopal fellowship” when they 
became part of the Church of South India. In at least four 
other parts of our Communion, in Nigeria, West Pakis¬ 
tan, Ceylon, and North India, this process is likely to be 
repeated in the foreseeable future. This is the practice 
of an ideal—the ideal of the unity of Christendom. It is 
the job of the Anglican Communion to encourage rather 
than impede it. 

One of the ways in which we can impede it is if we 
cease to give money and men to a Church which has 
ceased to be technically Anglican because it has joined a 
new united Church. It was of this danger that the Bishop 
of Accra spoke, and of which other delegates to the Con¬ 
gress were aware. It is no use (to put it mildly) increasing 
our level of giving and sharing within the Anglican 
Communion if we thereby make it more difficult for a 
Church to leave it. 

1 On the last day of the Congress the Archbishop of Canterbury 
announced he had issued invitations to a conference of the Wider 
Episcopal Fellowship, to be held at Canterbury in April 1964. It 
would include bishops from Anglican Churches, the various branches 
of the Old Catholic Church, the Mar Thoma Church of India, the 
Episcopal Churches of Spain and Portugal, and the Lutheran 
Churches of Sweden and Finland. At last, after 15 years (it was 
first mentioned at the Lambeth Conference of 1948) some actual 
expression is to be given to this concept. Perhaps the next step 
could be a full-scale W.E.F. Congress, not just confined to bishops. 
In fact it might take the place of any further Anglican Congresses. 
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The odd thing, however, was that there was already in 
existence a statement which dealt with this very point, 
and which had in fact been introduced to the press on 
the previous afternoon, and to at least some of the dis¬ 
cussion groups. It was to this presumably that the Bishop 
of Accra had referred in his aside, and if brought formally 
before the Congress at the same time as the main docu¬ 
ment it might have ensured that there was no possible 
misunderstanding about the aims of the latter. 

The statement in question was short—under 200 words 
—and had been prepared by the missionary experts who 
had met at Huron College, London. It had subsequently 
been adopted by the Advisory Council on Missionary 
Strategy (all the metropolitans), and had then been 
through the same mill as our main document. It referred 
to schemes of Church unity and said to the Churches of 
the Anglican Communion that. 

In the case of capital and development funds ... which are 
designed to enable the existing province or diocese to fulfil 
its calling and bear more worthy witness to its tradition, it 
is our conviction that all of this strength, now thought of 
as “Anglican" resource, should be brought to the united 
Church. Anglican contributions from outside the area in 
question, whether financial or personal, should not be 
lessened because of the participation of the Church in unity 
schemes. 

The last speaker to commend this document on Mutual 
Responsibility to the Congress was Bishop Stephen Bayne, 
the Anglican Executive Officer. He was appointed to his 
job three years ago as a result of a recommendation of 
the Lambeth Conference of 1958. As he himself fre¬ 
quently pointed out, he is the servant of the whole Angli¬ 
can Communion. In fact in the course of this speech he 
suggested he must talk with more delicacy, because “I am 
looking into the faces of some 2,200 of my employers”. 

First, Bishop Bayne referred to what he called practical 
questions, and in particular the needs of one area relative 
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to those of another. He said that there was quite rightly 
a hope that it would be possible to assess relative priori¬ 
ties and for the Anglican Communion to show any of 
its member Churches where it should contribute most. He 
then went on to point out that at present at least this 
was quite impossible. We had neither the knowledge nor 
the machinery to enable us to undertake it. But above 
all he drove home the point that it was no use talking 
about area priorities until all our Churches had under¬ 
stood and accepted the fundamental priority which is 
mission itself. (This, I am sure, is fine, but we shall still 
in due course have to face the problem of apportioning 
different needs to different Churches. To-day this is called 
planning, and there is nothing particularly awful about 
it. Whether, however, it can result solely from liaison be¬ 
tween the new Regional Officers, more frequent meetings 
between the various metropolitans, and the existing 
means of consultation on the missionary network, is an 
open question. In other words, is the creation of a central 
organization for the Anglican Communion an inevitable 
result of the thinking embodied in this document on 
mission?) 

The second point emphasized by Bishop Bayne was 
that this document was not solely about money: 

Whatever else you think of this proposal, do not talk about 
it as a great financial drive. This is a way in which now we 
can begin to share at a level which will permit decent and 
mature partnership in important things, and that is all it is. 
Nor is it an appeal for money for the mission of God in this 
world. This is a degradation of God and of ourselves which 
has pauperized us in every way over centuries. God has no 
need. If the mission is God’s, then we do not ask for help to 
give God a boost; therefore we do not appeal for funds. We 
allow people to take a share in God’s work, and this is a 
very different thing. 

Finally, the Bishop spoke of the great sacrifices, the 
great changes that this new concept of mission was going 
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to demand of every Church. He said he could not possibly 
forecast the effect it was likely to have on Churches which 
he did not know. He did, however, draw a half-humorous 
picture of the situation which had existed in a particular 
American diocese of which he had once been bishop— 
being careful to say that the position was no doubt now 
different: 

Many people in the diocese ... had the feeling that the 
Church was an association of people, a kind of memorial 
association for a deceased clergyman named Christ, whose 
ideals were important and who was an early supporter of 
the American way of life. To such people mission was some¬ 
thing that you did for somebody else. Mission was a way in 
which you kept God in business. 

It was funny, but the laughter was self-conscious. It was 
a little too close to the truth—and not just for American 
delegates—to be comfortable. 
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Interlude 

In the last chapter I have tried to summarize a document 
which could be explosive in the life of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. I have tried to show that its fundamental mes¬ 
sage is simple—that mission, in every sense of the term, 
is the only purpose for which the Church exists. Finally, 
I tried to record as fairly as I could its formal presenta¬ 
tion to this Congress. Much of the rest of this book is 
concerned with its influence on the Congress, sometimes 
great and sometimes hardly detectable. 

I think, however, it is necessary to say a word about the 
way the Congress was run. Essentially the Congress had 
been staged by the Canadian Church on behalf of the 
whole Anglican Communion. If the results of it are real 
and lasting it is to this Church that much of the honour 
must go. But it is quite certain that few people in 
Canada or elsewhere knew very clearly why it was being 
held. It was in fact held largely to satisfy a generalized 
feeling that there should be another Anglican Congress. 
Fortunately, however, a number of people of the stature 
of the Primate of All Canada knew why it was not being 
held—it was not being held “to glorify Anglicanism”; 
and this insistence kept the way open for the new things 
that came to the Congress without being carefully 
planned for or even expected. 

Inevitably, therefore, there was an element of con¬ 
fusion in the planning of the Congress. I have already 
referred to the lack of co-ordination between the main 
theme speakers and the four panel speakers who followed 
them each day. It really only made sense to provide the 
latter with a mere nine minutes each if they were a 
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carefully co-ordinated team, each considering some aspect 
of the main speech which had just been delivered. By the 
time the Congress met it was too late to do much about 
this. The programme had already been published and 
the speeches written. Some speakers had the wisdom to 
alter what they had planned to say, to take account of the 
ideas injected into the Congress from the Huron College 
meetings. Others proceeded with those they had written 
several months before. 

It was, however, in the group discussions, meeting every 
afternoon, that the lack of central direction was most 
evident. It was no doubt rightly decided that they should 
not be put under too much pressure, and none of the 
groups was compelled to produce reports or resolutions. 
They could in fact discuss more or less what they liked, 
though it was assumed it would bear some relation to the 
morning’s speeches. For the first week of the Congress 
this method—or lack of it—had considerable merit. It 
enabled Anglicans from many different parts of the world 
simply to meet together in relatively small groups, and to 
talk about their own and other people’s problems. 

After the publication of the document on Mutual Re¬ 
sponsibility, however, this confusion became more serious. 
Here was something of obvious importance, but none of 
the groups was clear what precisely to do with it, and 
no one could apparently tell them. The Congress had 
been planned by the Canadian Church, but once it was 
under way the Canadians were naturally reluctant to 
enforce their control. This would have been perfectly 
satisfactory if a central committee, drawn from a wide 
variety of our member Churches, had been set up as a 
final authority, but unfortunately this was never done. 
So wretched group chairmen were desperately trying to 
discover if they should lead their groups in a discussion 
of the document—and if so in what way—or whether 
they should stick to the morning’s speeches. In practice 
these alternatives were not entirely mutually exclusive. 


because the themes of the second week of the Congress 
were Training and Organizing for Action (for our mission 
to the world) and The Vocation of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. Nevertheless, it was quickly apparent what 
aspects of the document were misunderstood or causing 
concern to delegates, and if the groups could have been 
planned to examine these aspects, the value of their work 
might have been enhanced. 

The aspect that was foremost in the minds of many 
delegates was the apparent lack of concern in the docu¬ 
ment for other Churches and for the movement for 
Christian reunion. It is true that we were to be told 
during the following week this was in fact implicit in the 
document—and I accept this to be so—but I do not think 
it is self-evident to everyone. After the formal presenta¬ 
tion of the document, there were a few short speeches 
from the floor, and one in particular took up this point, 
not only in relation to the document but in relation to 
the whole Congress. The speaker was Mark Gibbs, an 
English lay delegate. He said that it had distressed quite 
a number of delegates that the Congress seemed to be 
remembering so little about our brethren in other 
Churches, and in particular those which, like all Angli¬ 
can Churches, are members of the World Council of 
Churches. He spoke of the dangers of a kind of inter¬ 
national rivalry between world Church bodies such as the 
Reformed and Presbyterian Alliance, the Lutheran 
World Federation, and our own Anglican world organiza¬ 
tion. 

It is, of course, true that in a sense there is no “Angli¬ 
can world organization”, but to the outside world at 
least I think we could appear to be setting one up. It was 
to avoid giving this impression, and any impression of 
rivalry with other Churches, that Mark Gibbs made the 
following plea: 

We should make it clear in this Congress that any develop¬ 
ments in Anglican planning and regional organization will 
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bear in mind not merely the total needs of any area but also 
the total Christian resources in that area, and whatever else 
is being planned by our brethren in other Churches. For 
example, we have spoken this morning about priorities— 
the World Council of Churches has a very carefully de¬ 
veloped system of priorities for Inter-Church Aid. 

Mark Gibbs drove home his point with a couple of 
sentences which may well have reflected the thoughts of 
quite a few delegates: 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said very movingly this 
morning that “A church which lives to itself will die by 
itself”. I wonder whether we must not recognize that this is 
also true for our whole Anglican Communion. 

I think it is important to realize that Mark Gibbs 
raised a fairly vital issue. I have already referred to the 
short statement agreed at Huron College which spoke of 
the necessity for continued sharing with Churches which 
have left the Anglican Communion. Mark Gibbs was 
speaking of sharing with Churches which never had been 
and never would be members of it. There is no necessary 
conflict between these claims. It need not be a case of 
either/or. In our support for the former, however, we 
could easily lose sight of the latter. 

The final moments of this session of the Congress were 
untidy. The Bishop of Huron (Canada), the Right Rever¬ 
end George Luxton, made the last speech from the floor, 
and in his enthusiasm asked the Congress to give its 
unanimous approval to “this great document”, although 
the details could be discussed later. There were some cries 
of dissent, supported by a short, rather cross, speech from 
John Lawrence, and the Chairman, the Archbishop of 
York, declined to accept the motion. A little later a North 
American broadcasting station said we had rejected the 
document. This was a completely inaccurate report. We 
had merely said we wanted time to think about it. 

With that we dispersed for the week-end, some to sight- 
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see, some to preach as guests in Canadian and American 
Churches, and some thankfully to do nothing, grateful 
for a respite from speeches. We gathered again on the 
Sunday evening for a missionary rally, which like the 
opening service was held in the Maple Leaf Gardens. 
Again it was crowded, but this time we managed to work 
up a little more fervour; not a great deal, perhaps, but 
an improvement on our previous efforts. 

This time the form of service was somewhat simpler, 
with short prayers and a number of rousing missionary 
hymns. They seem horribly dated and corny to-day, but 
we don’t seem able to produce anything better. They 
were, moreover, no more dated than the concept of 
mission embodied in the service—and that most of us 
only learnt in the course of this Congress. 1 The meat of 
the service was three sermons given by three overseas (i.e. 
“missionary”) bishops. Between them the three sermons 
lasted the best part of an hour, and with the exception 
of the last, from the Bishop of Polynesia, did not generate 
much enthusiasm. Surely the preachers might have rea¬ 
lized that ten minutes each would have been more than 
enough? Perhaps they had been inadequately briefed 
and had not realized that in addition to the Congress 
delegates they would be addressing about 14,000 citizens 
of Canada. 

The Bishop of Polynesia, Right Reverend J. C. Vock- 
ler, made some fairly direct remarks about the financial 
problems of Churches such as his own, because of the 
meanness of other Christians. He said he ran his own 
diocese, the largest in area in the Anglican Communion, 
on a budget which would not support some Canadian 
parishes for a month. He also referred to other difficulties 
with which he was saddled: 

1 One of the discussion group notes included the comment: “Re 
the Missionary Rally—a general feeling of disappointment that a 
great opportunity had been lost. It did not exemplify ‘the death of 
much that is familiar in our churches now’.” 
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For many of us still the division of our dioceses depends 
upon provincial decisions which cannot be made with full 
awareness and knowledge of our situation, and which in¬ 
evitably result in a pattern of episcopacy which should be 
challenged “at home” but which is certainly disastrous in 
the Churches of Asia, Africa, and the Pacific. There is a very 
real danger that we can insist on a mode of episcopal life 
which costs more than an indigenous Church should sup¬ 
port and that the prestige of a bishop socially can be such 
as to identify him with an alien way of life. 
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8 

Training and Organizing for Action 

After the weekend, on the Monday and Tuesday morn¬ 
ings we pursued our next two themes—or at least we 
listened to ten speakers pursuing them. Under the general 
heading of the Challenge of the Frontiers, we considered 
Training for Action and Organizing for Action. Coming 
after the presentation of the document on mission on the 
previous Saturday these themes were most suitable. In the 
last chapter I commented on the apparent lack of clear 
thinking about the purposes of the Congress. To a certain 
extent we were now to reap the benefits of this refusal on 
the part of the Canadian Church to prejudge the direc¬ 
tion we should take. The subjects of training and organiz¬ 
ing for mission were broad enough to enable speakers, if 
they wished, to consider some of the new ideas contained 
in the document on Mutual Responsibility. Not all did 
so, but it was interesting that some of the speeches which 
were delivered in the form in which they had been pre¬ 
pared several months before, were nevertheless relevant. 
Perhaps this is an indication that the recommendations 
resulting from the Huron College meetings were the 
culmination of ideas and thinking which had been going 
on for some time in various parts of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. 

In the course of his sermon at the Missionary Rally, 
the Bishop of Polynesia had referred to the shortage of 
priests in his area and asked us how we related this fact 
to the idea that “the sacraments are generally necessary 
for salvation”. Did it or did it not matter that many 
Anglicans in his diocese only had the opportunity to make 
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their communion two or three times a year? If it mattered, 
what were we going to do about it? 

One possible answer was supplied by Canon F. C. 
Synge, head of a theological college in New Zealand, who 
was the opening speaker on Monday morning. He sug¬ 
gested a solution which quite a number of people would 
be prepared to consider, namely that largely untrained 
laymen should be licensed in each community for the 
specific purpose of celebrating the sacraments. He was 
careful to emphasize that this in no way decreased the 
need for carefully trained “full-time” priests, whose main 
task would be preaching and teaching. Such men could 
then spend a whole day in one place, carefully instructing 
the people, instead of having to rush round to half-a- 
dozen villages to ensure that a communion was available 
in each, and able to devote little time to the ministry of 
the word. 

Canon Synge specifically referred to Polynesia in his 
address, but clearly this idea has relevance wherever there 
is a shortage of priests. Unfortunately he supported it 
with a theological argument that is highly controversial 
and was not very easy to follow for those who had not got 
the text of the speech in front of them. (Words like 
“eucharistizing”, “presbyterate”, and “episcope” are not 
readily understood by most of us.) To put it rather baldly. 
Canon Synge argued that the right to celebrate the sacra¬ 
ments belonged solely to the bishop, and not to the priest¬ 
hood. The bishop could delegate this right to laymen, as 
well as to men “ordained” for the full permanent ministry 
of word and sacrament. Essentially there was no difference 
between these two classes of people. 

I think it was a misjudgement of the Congress to have 
introduced these somewhat rarified and untested notions, 
and in fact they may have hindered discussion in the 
groups of the important conclusions that he reached. 

Under this general heading, of Training for Action, 
the panel speakers were then asked to consider such 
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topics as Theological Education, Christian Stewardship, 
and the Vocation and Enlistment of the Clergy. On the 
last topic the speaker, the Bishop of Pretoria, the Right 
Reverend E. G. Knapp-Fisher, first took up the tenor of 
the previous week’s speeches and affirmed that it was the 
job of every Christian to proclaim Christ to all mankind 
through his daily life. He went on to say that there was 
nevertheless an indispensable part for those called to the 
ordained ministry, and quoted from the document on 
Mutual Responsibility: “The absolute shortage of priests 
in our Communion is measured in thousands”, and sug¬ 
gested that the use of the term “enlistment” in this con¬ 
text was fully justified. He did not for one moment 
dispute that “vocation” was of primary importance, but 
he did suggest that “although enlistment can neither pro¬ 
duce nor replace God’s call, it may complement it”. In 
expanding this suggestion, he said: 

Many factors—for example, parents’ ambitions for their 
sons, the material prospects and incentives of other jobs, 
the sacrifices plainly demanded of priests and their depen¬ 
dants, combine to muffle and stifle a vocation to the or¬ 
dained ministry. Clergy and parents in particular bear a 
responsibility for fostering the spark of this vocation in 
those in whom it may exist. They share with the whole 
Church the further responsibility of enlisting their service 
for Christ by providing opportunity and means for their 
training, and, after ordination, for their direction to the 
work for which they are qualified and needed, and for 
providing adequately for their support and maintenance. 

The speaker on stewardship, the Bishop of Michigan, 
the Right Reverend R. S. Emrich, also took up the theme 
of the previous week when he stressed that all our lives 
belonged to God and must be used in his service. He also 
related part of his talk to the document on Mutual 
Responsibility: 

An increasing number of parishes and dioceses are adopting 
the goal of giving 50% of their income to the mission of the 
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Church in the world, recognizing their “Mutual Responsi¬ 
bility and Interdependence in the Body of Christ”. We seem 
to be abandoning the system of quotas, because they are in 
motivation so inadequate. 

The subject for the following day, Tuesday, was 
Organizing for Action. In fact the distinction between 
that and Training for Action is not very real, so it is 
not surprising that much of the speaking on Tuesday 
covered the same ground as on Monday. One of the panel 
speakers, the Bishop of Connecticut, the Right Reverend 
W. H. Gray, referred both to part-time priests and to 
enlistment. Of the latter he said: 

Do we, in our homes and parishes, as clergy or members of 
the laity, genuinely try by prayer, precept, and example to 
influence men to seek Holy Orders. If we do not, are we not 
failing in our Christian duty? 

Then on the subject of part-time priests: 

There have been both discussion and experiment in the 
field of so-called “part-time vocations” whereby ordained 
men earn their living in secular occupations and serve the 
Church at other times. Inquiry suggests that there have been 
relatively few instances in modern times in which this pro¬ 
cedure has been very successful; but St Paul handled the 
dual problem fairly well. He said, “These hands have 
ministered unto my necessities and to them that were with 
me.” Have we adequately explored this sort of possibility? 

In one respect, however, the ideas of the previous week 
and of the document appear to have passed the bishop 
by. Twice in the course of a few sentences he referred to 
the “mission fields”, meaning those areas overseas where 
the structure of the Church is weak. But surely one of the 
main lessons of this Congress has been that the “mission 
field” is the entire world, Connecticut as much as Africa? 
It is this sort of verbal slip—because that is all it was— 
that Bishops really might train themselves to avoid. 
Another of Tuesday morning’s panel speakers, the 
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Bishop of LlandafE, Wales (the Right Reverend W. G. H. 
Simon), seized on one of the more controversial aspects of 
the document on Mutual Responsibility, the proposals 
for appointing regional officers and for more frequent 
meetings between all metropolitans. Some delegates, as I 
have already pointed out, saw in these proposals the be¬ 
ginnings of a “pan-Anglican” structure they would prefer 
to avoid. The Bishop of Llandaff on the other hand said: 

Everywhere the Anglican Communion to-day' is in a mis¬ 
sionary and ecumenical situation: larger movements and 
operations are increasingly called for. They will most cer¬ 
tainly need to be planned and guided; some kind of central 
direction is likely to be increasingly wanted. The proposals 
by the metropolitans must surely be welcomed as a first step, 
but only a first step, in an inevitable progress. 

This statement certainly represented the hopes of one 
part of the Congress and the fears of another. Much of 
the Bishop’s address, however, was devoted to the element 
of sacrifice and change that would be necessary for all 
our Churches if we fully accepted the idea of mutual 
responsibility. He echoed Bishop Bayne’s remarks about 
his old diocese when he said the Anglican Churches in 
the British Isles often appear as middle-class bodies, 
rather inward-looking and fairly comfortable. He also 
suggested one particular way in which the Church of 
England at least might have to change in order to help 
her sister Churches overseas. He said that Anglicans in 
many parts of the world tended to be associated with “the 
Establishment” and asked: 

To what extent is this due to the Establishment, in the 
narrower sense of the word, of the Provinces of Canterbury 
and York, provinces to whose scholarship and wisdom we 
owe so much? Is this fact, with all its consequences, actual 
and potential, something which the other provinces of the 
Anglican Communion ought to regard as simply not their 
business? Surely we are far too closely knit for that. Some 
of the consequences of the English Establishment are 
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obvious and I believe they are more far-reaching and more 
subtle in their effects than is generally realized. However 
this may be, in any consideration of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion it seems to me that as things are at present the 
special relationship of Canterbury and York to the State, 
which not only affects the appointment of bishops, but can 
also affect ways of worship and spiritual discipline, is a 
question of primary importance which ought not to be 
ignored. Any “larger movements and operations” must 
inevitably be affected by it. For example, a readjustment 
of this relationship in England and some measure of dis¬ 
establishment and disendowment might well change for the 
better, as few other events would, the whole Anglican pic¬ 
ture of the office and work of a bishop in the Church of 
God to-day. 

Some English delegates felt that the problems of the 
English Establishment ought not to have been raised at 
Toronto. It may, however, have been an excellent thing 
for these delegates to be told that they could no longer 
cultivate their English cabbage patch as if other Churches 
did not exist. Plenty of people both inside and outside 
England regard the English form of Establishment as a 
grave embarrassment to the whole Anglican Communion. 

It was Bishop Stephen Bayne, however, who made by 
far and away the most important speech of these two 
days. He was the first speaker on the Tuesday morning 
and much that he said was directed at the doubts and 
fears of those who saw the document on Mutual Responsi¬ 
bility as a move towards a more centralized Anglican 
Communion, towards confessionalism, and as a barrier to 
reunion with other Churches. 

First of all Bishop Bayne looked at the nature of the 
Anglican Communion and its fellowship. He quoted what 
he called the classic definition: 

The Anglican Communion is an association, within the 
Catholic Church, of eighteen autocephalous (self-governing) 
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regional and national Churches in communion with the See 
of Canterbury and with one another. 1 

The Bishop then commented that this was no longer a 
very neat or satisfactory definition because there were 
now Churches which were not in fact “Anglican” but 
with whom we had relations of full communion. 2 He 
confessed, however, that this lack of a neat definition did 
not really worry him, because the essential nature of our 
Churches was to be national and regional, it was not to 
be denominational or supra-national. He said: 

We rejoice, and rightly, in the free world-wide brotherhood 
we share, and in the privilege of free movement and com¬ 
munication which full communion means. But we are 
eighteen Churches, not one super-Church.... And we are 
equally sure about our wish to remain free from any “con¬ 
fessional” basis of unity. From the time that there was any 
separate Anglican tradition at all, we have made it clear 
that we rejected anything that could be called a confessional 
standard. The only statements of the Christian faith we 
accept are the universal statements, the Scriptures, and the 
Creeds which are the guardians of the Scriptures. 

Then a little later, speaking with deliberate emphasis, he 
added: 

‘Whatever organization we will ever have must be true to 
that cardinal principle of the free association of regional 
and national Churches.’ 

It is, I think, worth noting that everything I have 
quoted or summarized so far from Bishop Bayne's speech 
was prepared some months before the Congress, and 

1 Resolution 49, 1930 Lambeth Conference. 

2 Full communion between two Churches is a formal recognition 
that both agree on all matters of substance, although they may differ 
on details. Their respective members can therefore “communicate" 
at each other’s altars, and their bishops take part in each other’s 
consecrations. There is, for example, full communion between the 
Church of England and the Old Catholic Churches of Europe. 
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hence before the document on Mutual Responsibility 
was even conceived. His words were not specially written 
as a defence of the new plans evolved at Huron College. 
They were a statement of his own profoundest beliefs 
about our Communion. In his position of Anglican 
Executive Officer, he will inevitably have considerable 
influence on the working out of these plans. His beliefs 
could be one of their major safeguards. 

At several points in his speech, however. Bishop Bayne 
departed from his prepared text so that he could re¬ 
emphasize the points he was making in relation to this 
document: 

The proposed Regional Officers have been seen by some as 
representing a new, central, curial power in our Com¬ 
munion. Indeed they will be the precise opposite to this ... 
They are to serve the Churches in their areas ... making 
possible exactly the local initiative and planning of each 
Church, and strengthening the ecumenical participation of 
the Churches—each in its own region—which is the place 
where all true ecumenical action is born. The only alterna¬ 
tive to them is an increased structure at the centre, to carry 
the load of our corporate life; and this is exactly what we 
do not want, because it would be untrue to our nature. 

And then a little later in his speech Bishop Bayne re¬ 
ferred to that other document from Huron College, the 
one that asked for continued sharing with Churches that 
left our Communion. He said that he knew of no way in 
which we could say more strongly to every Church in our 
Communion that we stood solidly with them in their 
obedience to God’s call to unity. 

This was the first time that this document had been 
brought formally to the notice of the whole Congress. 
Inevitably the impression had been created that it was 
of lesser importance than the document on Mutual 
Responsibility itself. In a sense perhaps it was, but to 
many people it was an essential companion, providing 
explicitly the ecumenical note that was apparently played 
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down in the other. Throughout Bishop Bayne’s speech, 
however, there was a note of passionate pleading for the 
vision of Christian unity that could leave no one in doubt 
as to how someone who had been closely involved in the 
preparation of this document saw its purpose. Towards 
the end of his speech he referred to it again and gave this 
warning: 

It may be that you, in this Congress, will want to add your 
support to what the heads of our Churches have asked. If 
so, God be praised. But let us count the cost before we do 
so. Mutual Responsibility means the end, once and for all, 
of any confessionalism or neat denominationalism, it means 
the end of cautious and sometimes insincere sparring with 
the issue of unity. If you add your support to the summons, 
let it be as people who have counted the cost and will not 
turn back. 
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9 

The Vocation of 
the Anglican Communion 

I believe that we are increasingly realizing that if, as a 
Communion, we have any special insight into Christian 
truth, it is in this matter of the combination of variety 

with unity. The - World Council Assembly was truly 

right in describing the chasm between the “Catholic” and 
“Protestant” traditions as our “deepest difference”. Yet the 
Anglican Communion succeeds more fully, perhaps, than 
any other in holding these two traditions together in all 
spiritual and visible fellowship.... They can be and are 
amongst us held together in one body.... Our experience 
of this is surely the special contribution which we can 
corporately offer to the task of bringing Christendom’s still 
more diverse traditions within a single fold. 1 

The word I have left blank was “Amsterdam”, which 
would have at once shown readers learned in the history 
of the ecumenical movement, that this quotation came 
from a speech not at this Anglican Congress, but at the 
last one, held in 1954. 

The speaker’s subject was The Vocation of the Anglican 
Communion, the same subject that we treated as our last 
major theme at this Toronto Congress. Much that was 
said on this latter occasion followed these same familiar 
lines. At times we almost appeared to believe that our 
differences within our various national Churches of 
“high” or “low” or “broad” were really no sinful 
division, but wisely provided by God so that we could 
show the rest of Christendom just how to get together. 

1 Report of Proceedings, Anglican Congress 1954, p. 56. 
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On the other hand, it would be unfair to give the im¬ 
pression that our thinking, and that of our speakers, had 
not advanced since 1954. Much that was said was familiar, 
but in three directions I think we can claim true progress. 
First, there is the direction of Christian unity. There were 
few speeches throughout the Congress that did not refer 
to this subject. Moreover, in a way which was not I think 
true of the 1954 Congress, it was in the centre of the stage 
rather than in the wings. It was one of the panel speakers 
on this day, the Bishop of Kootenay, the Right Reverend 
W. R. Coleman, who squarely placed our vocation in this 
context. Fie said: 

Our Anglican vocational response cannot be adequately 
made in isolation and separation from the vocational 
responses of other Christian communions. 

The Bishop of Kootenay was the only Canadian 
speaker on the programme, and judging by his address it 
is a pity we did not hear more. It is from his speech that 
I want to quote to illustrate the second of the three direc¬ 
tions in which we seemed to have moved, that of our 
readiness to concentrate on the world rather than mainly 
on the Church in thinking about our vocation: 

The vocation of the Anglican Communion is the manifesta¬ 
tion in its own life of the vocation of the whole people of 
God. Such a vocation commends us to a greater depth and 
seriousness of dialogue with those now separated from us 
who call upon the Name of the Lord. Yet even this dialogue 
will become thin and impotent unless it is at the same time 
nourishing itself upon a dialogue with the world in the 
course of which all arbitrary barriers between the sacred 
and the profane are broken down, and the God of this 
universe is no longer viewed as a superfluous pillar in a 
universe without any more uncharted spaces. 

But perhaps the most important direction in which we 
may be moving is in the direction of doubt, even now and 
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then of humility. To quote again from the Bishop of 
Kootenay, who began his speech like this: 

Does the Anglican Communion have a particular and dis¬ 
tinctive vocation or is not the disavowal of any such claim 
and privilege implicit in the character of our Church? 
These questions are being raised sharply to-day within our 
own Communion, and we shall perform no real service to 
the Church if we refuse to face them in some depth. 

Then a little later in his speech he said that our dis¬ 
tinctive vocation consists in the constant repudiation of 
any particular vocation, so that the whole character of 
the whole People of God may be the more evident in us. 

This same note of doubt, of self-questioning, was struck 
by another of the panel speakers, Canon Herbert Wad- 
dams, of Canterbury Cathedral. He gave several examples 
of the lack of mutual care and understanding between 
different parts of the Anglican Communion, after he had 
pointed out: 

If God calls Anglicans to work for unity among Christians, 
which he certainly does, it is on the basis of responding to 
the call to unity among ourselves where we are—in the 
Anglican Communion. It is impractical, besides being de¬ 
plorably self-satisfied and proud, for Anglicans to think 
they can make a useful contribution to Christian unity 
beyond their own fellowship, if they are not living Chris¬ 
tian unity fully with their fellow Anglicans in their own 
spiritual home. 

Earlier in this chapter when I wrote that much that 
was said on the subject of Anglican Vocation was familiar, 
I was thinking chiefly of our opening speaker, Canon 
Howard A. Johnson, an American theologian and writer. 
Canon Johnson’s name was known to all delegates. 
Shortly before the Congress he had published a book, in 
many ways a very good book, called Global Odyssey, de¬ 
scribing an extended journey he had made to every part 
of the Anglican Communion. In the course of his book he 
made some rather slighting remarks on parts of the 
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Anglican Church in the Middle East. These were hotly 
resented by delegates from the diocese in question, and 
repudiated by means of a speech from the floor, a pub¬ 
lished statement, and a press conference. The net result 
was that the name of Howard Johnson—and the criti¬ 
cisms he had made—were now widely known. 

In the course of his long travels he saw both the physi¬ 
cal reality and the ecclesiastical variety of the Anglican 
Communion. It may have been this that provided in his 
speech a note of confidence about the subject of our voca¬ 
tion which was largely absent from the others. It was not 
really based on any new ideas, however: 

The vocation of Anglicanism? Surely God calls us to 
continue in our sometimes weary partnership of Catholic- 
minded people. Evangelical-minded people, and Liberal- 
minded people. It is hard work but it is fun! 

There was then some more on these lines, leading up to 
Anglicanism’s great achievement in producing a kind of 
agreement on matters of faith (a consensus fidelium) out 
of these tensions and differences. It was, however, what 
followed that I personally found hard to stomach: 

More important than any formal statement of that con¬ 
sensus of the faithful, more significant than any kind of 
confessional declaration, is the appearance of a type of 
human being the world does not otherwise see. He is the 
Anglican. He creatively synthesizes within his own being the 
best that is in Catholicism, the best that is in Evangelicalism 
or Protestantism, the best that is in Liberalism. 

It is worth reflecting that if this statement is true, the 
only logical end of the movement for Christian union is 
that all must become Anglicans. From listening to the 
earlier parts of his speech, I know that this is very different 
from the conclusion that Canon Johnson intends or 
expects, but it was a glorification of Anglicanism that 
might well have been left unsaid. 

On the other hand it would be an inaccurate picture 
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of the Congress to pretend that all the delegates found 
his words unattractive. The mood of many seemed to be, 
'‘Lord let us disappear into a wider fellowship of 
Churches—but not quite yet”. On the previous day the 
Bishop of Llandaff had said we must face the possibility 
that Anglicanism as such had done its work for Christen¬ 
dom and must disappear. But he went on: “I find it hard 
to believe that God has not still much in his providence 
for the Anglican Communion to do for a very long time 
to come.” These words were greeted with some applause, 
as was a not dissimilar remark of Canon Johnson’s. 

On the whole, however, the Congress was not over¬ 
concerned about the vocation of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion as separate from the vocation of the whole of the 
People of God. It played little part in discussion groups, 
and was not one of the major topics suggested by the 
groups for debate on the last day of the Congress. It had 
formed a necessary part of the programme, and had 
probably originally been intended as its culmination. But 
for the second part of the Congress the document on 
Mutual Responsibility became a greater focus of atten¬ 
tion, and delegates were also perhaps a little weary from 
a surfeit of speeches. 
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Discussion Groups 

The Vocation of the Anglican Communion was the last 
of the six major themes, speeches on which formed the 
back-bone of the Congress programme. Two full morning- 
sessions still remained, however, and much of these were 
devoted to considering a few of the topics submitted by 
the discussion groups. In some ways these groups were 
not entirely satisfactory. I have already mentioned their 
lack of guidance, but another difficulty was the tremen¬ 
dous gap in theological knowledge and in intellectual 
ability between their various members. This was certainly 
true of delegates from Great Britain—some of whom, it 
was suggested to me, were inclined to assume an uncon¬ 
scious air of intellectual superiority not always justified— 
and was probably true of other nationalities as well. This 
factor obviously varied a good deal from one group to the 
next, but when present to any degree tended to slow dis¬ 
cussion down. On the other hand it was precisely this 
rare chance to talk freely with bishops, theologians, and 
others which made these discussion groups so welcome to 
many lay delegates. It is also possible that it was good for 
bishops, theologians, and others to have to express them¬ 
selves simply. 

It is not very easy to summarize the discussions of 
thirty-seven such varied groups. Most of them, however, 
sent notes about their discussions to both the Editorial 
and Programme Committees of the Congress. From look¬ 
ing through these it is possible to see which subjects were 
most popular, and what ideas were common to the think¬ 
ing of at least a section of the delegates. 

The ideas put forward by Canon Warren, John 
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Lawrence, and others during the first week of the Con¬ 
gress were evidently given a broad measure of acceptance, 
though with reservations. There was the fear that we 
might dilute Christianity in order to make it more 
palatable to men of other faiths or none. One group sug¬ 
gested that we might do this to cover up our failure to 
witness to the whole truth of the Gospel. This group 
asked: “Do outsiders look for a relevant message, or do 
they look for the purpose of the Church’s own existence?” 
Another group stressed that baptism did provide Chris¬ 
tians with something other men lacked, though the note 
is a bit vague on precisely what this is. 

There seems to have been complete agreement that the 
Christian must witness to Christ primarily by the life he 
leads, but a note of caution was struck. There was some 
anxiety that the Congress was emphasizing “works” at the 
expense of faith. On much the same lines, more than one 
delegate complained that the speeches placed insufficient 
stress on prayer and the spiritual life. 

Another subject that was taken up from time to time 
in both the discussion groups and the full sessions of the 
Congress was sexual morals, and the ethics of polygamy. 
The Bishop of Ibadan, the Right Reverend S. O. Odutola, 
repeated his point that ruthless insistence on monogamy 
before baptism had sometimes caused great hardship. He 
also complained that the example of frequent divorce 
and remarriage (he called it “consecutive polygamy”) in 
so-called Christian countries placed the Church at a dis¬ 
advantage in trying to uphold Christian ethics in other 
parts of the world. This view was also presented by the 
Metropolitan of the Church in India, Pakistan, Burma, 
and Ceylon (the Most Reverend H. L. J. De Mel). He 
said: 

Many things that savour of moral slackness and a kind of 
easy-going attitude to morality are something that hurts 
Christian missions terribly. I ask you ... to think of the 
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kind of moral shock that comes to us in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon when the very religion and the people 
who represent that religion which brought to us that high 
doctrine of the sacredness of the human personality, and of 
one of its corollaries, namely the sacredness of woman, and 
all that goes with it in marriage and monogamy, are now 
found to be the very places, the very people, who take easy 
views with regard to divorce and so forth. 

It was this subject that produced the closest approach 
to a debate that any full session of the Congress saw— 
between two Englishwomen. The first speaker was Mrs R. 
Hallifax, President of the Mothers* Union (of the Church 
of England), who said: 

Those of us who take part in conferences on personal 
relationships in schools know that they [school children] 
long to be told what is black and what is white. Responsible 
adults are giving them a blurred grey, and this holds neither 
happiness, health, nor security for the individual, nor for 
the family, nor for society as a whole. 

She was immediately answered by a youth delegate 
from the Church of England, Miss Ann Devitt, who is a 
teacher in a girls’ school: 

I would not agree with Mrs Hallifax one bit when she says 
that people are looking for authority in terms of black and 
white. What I would say is this: that young people in 
Britain to-day are very concerned, indeed, for what is true. 
That they will not accept what is phoney. 

Other subjects on which the Groups spent time in¬ 
cluded the bomb, world hunger, co-operation with other 
Churches, and race discrimination. The latter was never 
far from the thoughts of delegates, and was a topic that 
recurred several times during the course of the Congress, 
including a somewhat dramatic occasion on the final day, 
when the Congress “Message” w T as presented. The Groups 
said little that w^as new on discrimination or race, be¬ 
cause there is little new to say. All forms of discrimination 
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were condemned, with sometimes a lone voice from the 
southern U.S.A. to put an alternative point of view. It 
would certainly not be true, however, that discussion of 
this subject in the Groups was a pointless exercise. The 
distribution of Africans and Asians among them was 
rather uneven, but where they were present in any force, 
they were able to impress on their colleagues from 
Australia, or England, or other '‘white” countries the 
strength of their feelings. In some cases, I was told, the 
educational process worked both ways. An African meet¬ 
ing a man from one of the southern States of America 
for the first time, and talking to him with complete 
freedom, discovered that he was not a vicious ogre but a 
man deeply troubled by the relationship of his faith to 
all his inherited instincts. It may be a platitude, but I am 
sure it is true that these opportunities for frank discus¬ 
sion between people of widely differing outlooks were as 
valuable as anything provided by the Congress. 

On the subject of the bomb, a general welcome was 
given to the recent test ban treaty, and support urged for 
the U.N. An occasional pacifist point of view was put, 
but on the whole there was a reluctance to assume there 
was any simple or all-embracing solution. One group 
commented on the value of Philip Mason’s address in this 
respect, while a little further on its notes read: “It is not 
better for the Church to be dead than red.” 

Janet Lacey’s address on hunger and refugees also 
caught the imagination of many delegates. More than 
one group suggested that it was time all Churches were 
together able to offer a more positive approach to family 
planning. There was also the suggestion, which was 
unanimously accepted, that on the last Friday of the 
Congress delegates should go without lunch. The money 
they would have spent was then collected and sent to the 
World Council of Churches for the relief of hunger. 

During the course of the last few days these various 
expressions of opinion from the Groups on these and 
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other subjects were carefully considered by some members 
of the Editorial Committee. They reduced them to a 
series of ten “recommendations”, with the intention that 
these should be accepted by the Congress at its last full 
morning session. With this end in view, they were circu¬ 
lated to all delegates. The first “recommendation” con¬ 
sisted of a greeting to the Presidents of the World Council 
of Churches, the Patriarch of Constantinople, and the 
Pope, which was coupled with an assurance of our sup¬ 
port for the cause of Christian reunion. This was passed 
without much debate—and it was a pleasant coincidence 
that at the end of this morning's session the Archbishop 
of Canterbury received a courtesy visit from the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Toronto. 

We then started to plough our way through the re¬ 
maining nine recommendations, covering such topics as 
Population and Hunger, Morals, Other Religions, and 
War. It soon became obvious that there was insufficient 
time left to give them proper consideration, and before 
long the Archbishop of Canterbury went to the micro¬ 
phone and for the second time in three days delivered a 
strong warning against the passing of resolutions. Neither 
of these incidents were among the happiest in the course 
of the Congress. I personally believe that on both occa¬ 
sions the Archbishop was probably right, but one of his 
arguments was not entirely convincing. He referred to the 
fact that the Congress was not a legislative body and must 
be careful not to give the impression that its decisions 
were in any way authoritative. This was obviously cor¬ 
rect, but one American bishop in public, and a number 
of other people in private, were not slow to draw a com¬ 
parison with the Lambeth Conference. That body is also 
not legislative, but it does not hesitate to pass a host of 
resolutions. Clearly the comparison is not very exact. The 
Lambeth Conference has an inherent authority both from 
its composition (all bishops in the Anglican Communion) 
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and the care it can give to any particular subject. Never¬ 
theless, this difference could have been made clear. 

The second cause of misunderstanding arose from the 
personal nature of the Archbishop's warnings. There is 
every reason to believe they were supported by many 
(perhaps all) of his fellow primates. Inevitably, however, 
there was among a few people a slight suspicion that 
Canterbury was telling them what to do. In the absence 
of any strong central committee, to whom the Archbishop 
could have put his points, however, there was not much 
alternative to the course he adopted . 1 

When he delivered his second warning, on the last 
morning, we were clearly heading for trouble. There was 
no chance that all the recommendations could be properly 
debated, but to state that they represented the agreed 
mind of the Congress without it would have been most 
improper. In the end we accepted a suggestion by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that we should refer to them 
as group “findings" and that as such they should be in¬ 
cluded in the official Congress report. This still left their 
status a bit vague, but at least some recognition was given 
to the hard work of thirty-seven different Groups. 

There was, however, one aspect of their work which 
received rather scant attention, and this was the large 
amount of time they devoted to discussing the document 
on Mutual Responsibility. 

1 Throughout the Congress, I was most impressed by the deep 
respect and affection shown to the Archbishop of Canterbury by 
delegates from every part of the Anglican Communion. I think, 
however, the Church of England would be mistaken if it assumed 
this respect was paid to his office rather than to him personally. I 
saw no evidence that the Anglican Communion accepts any leader¬ 
ship on the part of the Church of England. In fact I think it would 
be more true to say that the apparent inability of the Church of 
England to sort out its relations with the State or introduce proper 
synodical government is regarded with something close to contempt. 
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Closing Stages 

The document on Mutual Responsibility was officially 
presented to the Congress at the end of the first week. 
During the following week it dominated discussions in 
the Groups though, as I have already suggested, in a some¬ 
what haphazard way. Broadly speaking there appeared to 
be two schools of thought among the more influential 
delegates on how the Congress should deal with it. 

When the document was presented, the impression was 
given, though possibly unintentionally, that the Congress 
would be asked to give its approval to it in a formal reso¬ 
lution. As a result, the notes of many of the discussion 
groups included suggestions for such a resolution, while 
others mentioned ways in which they felt the document 
could be improved before any such resolution was passed. 
Towards the end of the Congress, however, a different 
view—supported among others by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—prevailed. No formal resolution was intro¬ 
duced, though a paragraph of welcome for the document 
was included in the Congress Message. 

There were, as I saw it, two main results, one bad and 
one not so bad, from the victory of the second school of 
thought. On the bad side was a sense of irritation felt by 
some delegates that they had spent a good deal of time 
considering the document in their Groups, but no one 
apparently cared very much what conclusions they had 
reached. This, of course, was not strictly true. The Arch¬ 
bishop of York, for instance, made it quite plain that he 
regarded all delegates as ambassadors to their own 
Churches of great potential power. Moreover, the docu¬ 
ment was introduced to the Congress considerably earlier 
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than had at one time been planned solely to give the 
delegates the chance to grasp its full implications. Never¬ 
theless, a sense of grievance remained, which could so 
easily have been avoided by the simplest exercise of public 
relations. The metropolitans who agreed the document 
could have also taken the trouble to agree exactly what 
they wanted the Congress to do with it, and then made 
this plain . 1 

On the other side, however, we avoided two things that 
might have been unfortunate. First, we avoided the 
danger of passing a resolution in a burst of emotional 
fervour, w r hich could have insulated our minds from the 
real, sacrificial implications of the document. Second— 
and this I think was the point that worried the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury—any suggestion that the Congress 
was '‘laying down the law” might have created a barrier 
to the acceptance of the document by individual 
Churches. A very carefully worded resolution could have 
avoided this danger, but the attempt was never made. 

Looking through the fairly extensive notes from the 
group discussions on the document on Mutual Responsi¬ 
bility, a number of things stand out: 

First, almost all Groups seem to have fully accepted the 
document in principle. Their notes are dotted with com¬ 
ments like “This document is tremendous”, or “We 
pledge ourselves to use every opportunity of presenting 
this challenge to our own parishes, dioceses, and pro¬ 
vinces”, or “All agreed that such a call should be made 
to our Churches”. 

Secondly, there was a very large measure of agreement 
that the document paid insufficient attention to other 
Churches and the movement for reunion. One Group said 
that the words in the title “The Body of Christ” (mean¬ 
ing the whole Church) were misleading, because the 

1 One discussion group note commented that a little more “mutual 
responsibility” was needed in the planning of the Congress itself. 
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document appeared to refer almost entirely to the 
Anglican Communion. There were several requests for 
the ecumenical side of the document to be spelt out 
more clearly so that no impression of “Anglican empire- 
building” could be given. 

Thirdly, many Groups appear to have been very un¬ 
happy about the inclusion of the figure of $15,000,000 in 
the document. It was felt that no matter how it was pre¬ 
sented, this would give the impression that the document 
was in fact an appeal for funds. In addition, many of the 
Group notes include the comment that the sum mentioned 
seems quite inadequate. As one of them put it: “It is not 
a large sum considering the size of our communion—we 
are paying for the privilege of standing still.” There was 
also a good deal of criticism that no one had properly 
explained how the figure of $15,000,000 for immediate 
needs was reached: “It is essential that some concrete pro¬ 
posals are made for the use of the $15,000,000 if we are 
reasonably to expect support for the document.” 

Fourthly, there was a good deal of doubt about the 
new Regional Officers and what they might lead to. As one 
Group put it: “How shall we avoid this area plan being 
just a bigger and better organization?” Another Group 
went so far as to say that if approval of the document 
implied approval of the structure suggested in it there 
was good reason for hesitation. Part of this hesitation, I 
think, arose from the fear that this new structure would 
hinder rather than help our co-operation with other 
Churches. Moreover, there may have been slight objec¬ 
tion to that sentence in the document on Mutual 
Responsibility which reads: “We have now agreed on 
the addition of Regional Officers to further this process 
of planning, communication, and consultation.” This was 
a decision taken by the metropolitans, but they evidently 
did not think it was necessary to ask the Congress to en¬ 
dorse it. Will the same pattern appear in the appointment 
and control of these officers? It is all very well to say they 
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will be responsible to the various provinces, but there are 
no representative bodies to link a series of provinces to¬ 
gether. In effect, will it just be committees of archbishops 
that really exercise control? 

These were some of the doubts and hesitations that 
appeared both in the Group discussions and in informal 
conversations during the last few days of the Congress. 
There is no doubt in my own mind that the vast majority 
of delegates fully accepted the spirit of the document on 
Mutual Responsibility. It may, however, have been an 
error of judgement not to have provided greater oppor¬ 
tunities and encouragement for discussion of some of the 
detailed criticisms in a full session of the Congress. As it 
was, most of the last morning was spent either on the 
subject of the Croup “findings” or on the Congress Mes¬ 
sage, addressed to all members of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. 

The committee responsible for drafting the Congress 
Message had at one of its first meetings been told a 
cautionary tale by an English lay delegate, Mark Gibbs, 
from Manchester. He mentioned that at a recent world 
congress of another Church learned men had spent much 
time preparing a message, which had been presented to 
the delegates at the last session for their approval. This, 
however, they had refused, and it was then too late to 
produce a new draft. So the congress ended without a 
message. 

This tale was taken to heart by our committee, under 
the chairmanship of the Bishop of Huron (Canada), 
which produced a carefully thought out time-table. Under 
this provision was made for the first draft of the Message 
to be considered and criticized by all the discussion 
groups. It was then amended in the light of these criti¬ 
cisms, and submitted to the full Congress early on the 
last morning. This still left time for further alterations, 
and for the final form to be presented to the Congress at 
the closing session on the Friday afternoon. As it turned 
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out, it was just as well these arrangements had been 
made. 

It is a fairly normal convention that large Church 
conferences address a Message about their deliberations 
to the world at large, or at least to the people back home. 
In the case of this Congress it acquired an almost symbolic 
significance—it was the only official product of all the 
work done at the Congress by the delegates themselves. 
Their Group discussions had been boiled down to a num¬ 
ber of “recommendations”, which were then demoted to 
“findings” and finally given a somewhat dubious status 
in the official report. The document on Mutual Responsi¬ 
bility was not a Congress paper at all. It was drawn up 
by an entirely different body, and passed before, rather 
than through, the Congress without the alteration of a 
single comma. The Message, however, was the official out¬ 
come of ten days of thought, discussion, and prayer on 
the part of nearly a thousand people. 

The Message is printed at the end of this book, and 
is intended to be read out in every church in the Angli¬ 
can Communion. As far as one person can possibly 
judge, it is a very fair summary of the thought of the 
Congress—and I do not just mean the speakers at the 
Congress. You will see that much of the first section has 
been influenced by ideas contained in the document on 
Mutual Responsibility, and that it is “welcomed for 
serious study”. Nowhere, however, in the message is there 
any attempt to glorify Anglicanism, nor any hint that our 
Church can live in isolation either from the world or from 
other Christians. There is, however, one section, that on 
race discrimination, that was absent from even the second 
draft of the Message. 

When this second draft was presented on the Friday 
morning, it appeared that it would be accepted with only 
minor changes. Suddenly, however, three coloured dele¬ 
gates got up, one after the other, and complained that the 
references in the message to race discrimination were far 
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too indirect. One of them added that this was sheer 
cowardice—we were afraid that a message which con¬ 
tained a strong condemnation of discrimination might 
not be read out in some of the churches of our Com¬ 
munion. It was soon obvious that there was overwhelming 
support for the inclusion of a forthright condemnation 
in the Message. Fortunately the carefully arranged time¬ 
table just allowed this to be done. The Bishop of Huron 
called his committee together for a hurried lunch-time 
meeting, and the section in the Message starting “God has 
called us to affirm the unity of the human race”, is the 
result of their work. In retrospect it is clear that a mes¬ 
sage without this section would have been incomplete. 
The evil of discrimination was a recurrent topic through¬ 
out the Congress. 

After the last session, the Congress ended with a final 
service in the Cathedral of St James. Then we started to 
pack and go home—and to try to tell our friends at 
home what this Congress had done, and what it may have 
meant in the life of the Anglican Communion. 

I think first and foremost it will be remembered as the 
place where the document on Mutual Responsibility was 
made public. I find it hard to believe that this document 
will have no impact on the Churches of our Communion, 
but there is a danger that its impact will be lopsided. The 
new structures and organizations will develop, but it is 
the spirit in which they are used that will matter. To a 
considerable extent this could depend on the delegates to 
this Congress for, as the Archbishop of York said, they 
are ambassadors of great potential power. Looking again 
through the notes from the discussion groups, I am 
immensely struck by their obvious determination that 
Mutual Responsibility should not be regarded as a 
gimmick. Where criticisms were made, they were largely 
directed against any apparent narrowness in the docu¬ 
ment—against the specific reference to $15,000,000 and 
its inadequacy, and against the lack of reference to the 
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ecumenical movement. As it is on ordinary delegates as 
well as on archbishops that the implementation of this 
document partly depends, there may be grounds for hope. 

As I have made clear, I believe that the “public rela¬ 
tions” side of the introduction of this document to the 
Congress was at times a little clumsy. It is equally pos¬ 
sible, however, that it was precisely this lack of guidance 
and direction which provided the freedom for real “open- 
ended” discussion. And without this, perhaps our under¬ 
standing of it would have been more superficial. If this 
is true, then none of my criticisms is justified. 

Secondly, I believe this Congress was an educational 
process for all of us. We learnt from our speakers, we 
learnt above all from one another. We discovered that 
the Anglican Communion possessed a variety that many 
of us (certainly myself) had never fully realized. Inevit¬ 
ably we also learnt to be more self-consciously Anglican, 
but we were not often allowed to suppose that this was 
an end in itself. It may seem invidious to mention one 
man among many who directed our eyes away from our 
own Communion, but I believe that pride of place must 
go to the Primate of All Canada, the Most Reverend H. 
Clark. “We do not meet to glorify Anglicanism,” he de¬ 
clared on the opening day, “we meet to glorify God.” I 
think that through the influence of himself and others 
we reached for that ideal, even if at times we met with 
failure. 

Lastly this Congress will be remembered for its hosts, 
the Anglican Church of Canada. If Mutual Responsibility 
comes to mean anything, it is unlikely that the burden 
of an Anglican Congress will ever again be borne alone 
by one national Church. In one respect this will be a loss, 
however, because the Congress in Toronto provided an 
opportunity for hospitality and generosity that was a 
shining example to the whole Communion. If at times 1 
have seemed critical of this or that in the running of the 
Congress, please remember that few people have ever 
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been to a conference that they did not believe they could 
run better themselves. The Canadian Church provided 
the setting and did most of the work. It also possessed the 
humility not to try to predetermine the whole course of 
the Congress—and possibly thereby left a little more free¬ 
dom than many of us might have done for the Holy 
Spirit. 
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Appendix A 

MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND INTERDEPENDENCE IN THE 
BODY OF CHRIST 

The weeks leading up to the Anglican Congress have 
been filled with meetings of an unprecedented kind, 
in which representative leaders of every national or 
regional church of our Communion have shared. Con¬ 
ferences of “Missionary Executives”, of those particu¬ 
larly concerned with the Church and Education, of the 
heads of theological colleges, of regional groups such as 
the African Archbishops or the representatives of the 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon—all 
these came to a climax in the days spent together by 
the Primates and Metropolitans of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion, with their advisers, meeting in the Advisory 
Council and the Lambeth Consultative Body. 

In all this mutual exploration, certain great themes 
steadily pressed on all who shared the meetings. The 
Primates and Metropolitans have gathered these com¬ 
mon insights, hopes, determinations into one statement, 
which follows. It is a united declaration and proposal 
for action, from the Anglican Communion, through its 
leaders, to every Anglican church and province, every 
diocese and parish, every member and minister. The 
title it bears indicates both its nature and depth, and 
also the supreme greatness of the setting within which 
the life and duty of the Anglican Communion must now 
be seen. 


I 

Meeting for the first time since Lambeth 1958, we have 
spent two weeks considering the present needs and duties 
of our churches in every part of the world. Representing 
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every province and region, we have spoken to each other 
deeply, of our situation, of what God has done and is 
doing in our world and our Church, and of the unex¬ 
plored frontiers which we now face. 

We might measure all this in terms of emergency, of 
the critical needs for money and manpower needed even 
to keep the Church alive in many areas. These needs are 
absolute, measurable, and commanding. It is our convic¬ 
tion, however, that to interpret our present situation only 
in those terms would be wrong. What those needs prove 
is not our poverty. They prove that the ideas, the pictures 
we have of one another and of our common life in Christ, 
are utterly obsolete and irrelevant to our actual situation. 

It is a platitude to say that in our time, areas of the 
world which have been thought of as dependent and 
secondary are suddenly striding to the centre of the 
stage in a new and breath-taking independence and self- 
reliance. Equally has this happened to the Church. In 
our time the Anglican Communion has come of age. Our 
professed nature as a world-wide fellowship of national 
and regional churches has suddenly become a reality—all 
but ten of the 350 Anglican dioceses are now included in 
self-governing churches, of one blood with their own self- 
governing regions and peoples. The full communion in 
Christ which has been our traditional tie has suddenly 
taken on a totally new dimension. It is now irrelevant to 
talk of “giving” and “receiving” churches. The keynotes 
of our time are equality, interdependence, mutual re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The three central truths at the heart of our faith 
command us in this: 

The Church's mission is response to the living God 
Who in His love creates, reveals, judges, redeems, fulfils . 
It is He Who moves through our history to teach and to 
save, Who calls us to receive His love, to learn, to obey 
and to follow. 

Our unity in Christ, expressed in our full communion, 
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is the most profound bond among us, in all our political 
and racial and cultural diversity. 

The time has fully come when this unity and inter¬ 
dependence must find a completely new level of expression 
and corporate obedience. 

Our need is not therefore simply to be expressed in 
greater generosity by those who have money and men to 
spare. Our need is rather to understand how God has led 
us, through the sometimes painful history of our time, to 
see the gifts of freedom and communion in their great 
terms, and to live up to them. If we are not responsible 
stewards of what Christ has given us, we will lose even 
what we have. 


n 

If we are to find the new forms of unity and obedience, 
we must at once, together, meet the following necessities: 

First, we must undertake a comprehensive study of 
needs and resources throughout our Communion, to give 
us up-to-date, tested data on actual work now going 
on, resources in manpower (clerical and lay), training 
facilities, financial resources and their distribution, and 
the unevangelized areas which still confront the Church. 

Second, we cannot wait for the results of such long- 
range studies. We ask each church to join now in an 
immediate commitment to increased financial support, 
amounting to at least $15 million (£5,000,000) in the next 
five years, over and above our existing budgets and en¬ 
gagements, to meet already-known needs. This should not 
be understood as a once-in-a-lifetime appeal. It is no more 
than a first step forward, without reference to the longer- 
range needs. A strong, sustained, and expanding pattern 
of giving is required, if our churches’ work, born of the 
devotion of countless faithful Christians, is to survive. 

We do not conceive of this as a new central fund, but 
as a higher level of mutual responsibility within the Body 
of Christ. These increased resources should be made avail- 
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able through our existing channels and commitments, or 
through new ones, from churches to churches, intensify¬ 
ing the awareness of responsible partnership which is of 
such cardinal importance in our time. 

Projects which this support would make possible are 
already prepared and tested, and will be circulated to 
each church in the coming months. It is hoped that 
response will be swift, so that the necessary co-ordination 
of support may be simplified. We do not feel that quotas 
should be assigned, nor could they be; it is for each 
church to determine its own need to share in the life of 
other churches, and to determine how best to join in a 
common commitment. 

The needs this new support will meet are in three main 
categories. 

A: Training of clerical and lay leadership, through exist¬ 
ing or new centres and enlarged provision for travel 
and scholarship aid, conference and retreat centres, 
centres for literature and the allied communication 
arts. 

B: Construction of churches and other buildings in new 
areas of Christian responsibility. 

C: A beginning on the great needs of new provinces, if 
they are to be rescued from the humiliation of beggary 
and given the means to make their freedom real. 
These include the minimum of central funds for pro¬ 
vincial life and administration, and the equipment of 
new dioceses so that bishops may be set free to be the 
spearheads of mission and fathers in God to their 
people. 

Third , we ask a parallel commitment as to manpower. 
The absolute shortage of priests in our Communion is 
measured in thousands. Their training is one of the 
primary needs our increased support will meet. But we 
think as seriously of the laity, of their longing everywhere 
to be involved more deeply as Christians in the life and 
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service of their nation. This may sometimes be seen most 
vividly in the profound hunger for national dedication 
in the emerging nations—dedication to the holy work of 
building a society able to give decency and stature to its 
people. But this is not limited to such nations. Men and 
women in every nation and every church are searching in 
an unprecedented way to find how to serve as Christians 
and to fulfil Christ’s ministry to the world in their own 
lives. No church is satisfied with its response; all our 
churches alike must face this search together. 

Fourth , we must continue and extend the whole pro¬ 
cess of inter-Anglican consultation. This has deepened 
markedly in recent years, and we feel that the establish¬ 
ment of the Executive Officer has been a step in the right 
direction. We have now agreed on the addition of 
Regional Officers to further this process of planning, 
communication, and consultation. We feel that such 
Officers in Africa, the British Isles, India, Latin America, 
North America, Pakistan and the Middle East, the South 
Pacific and South East Asia will aid in mutual consulta¬ 
tion between the whole of our Communion and each 
part, help to develop planning in their own areas, assist 
in the mutual planning which is of such great importance, 
and play a major part in strengthening ecumenical rela¬ 
tionships and projects. 

We have agreed as well on more frequent consultations 
among ourselves, with the Regional Officers and other 
advisers, in order that mutual consultation may swiftly 
gain in reality. We also encourage our churches, wherever 
possible, to plan their new missionary ventures using 
teams drawn from every part of the Anglican Com¬ 
munion. Equally we urge all our churches to consider 
and extend this kind of inter-provincial partnership. We 
propose in consequence to continue studies of pay stan¬ 
dards, educational qualifications, pension provisions and 
the like, in order to facilitate this increased sharing of 
one another’s life. 
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Fifth , each church must radically study the form of its 
own obedience to mission and the needs it has to share 
in the single life and witness of our church everywhere. 
Mission is not only a giving to others, it is equally a 
sharing and receiving. If priorities in planning and area 
commitments are to be decided, and if the common life 
of our Communion is to be more equally shared, an 
essential element in this is every church’s knowledge of 
itself. Every church has both resources and needs. If 
planning and responsible partnership are to be truly 
mutual, we must everywhere ask ourselves, systematically 
and with the best help we can gain from any source, what 
we have, what we need, and where we are called of God 
to share in major partnership with our fellow Christians. 

Finally, we must face maturely and without senti¬ 
mentality the nature of the Anglican Communion, and 
the implications for us all of the one Lord Whose single 
mission holds us together in one Body. To use the words 
“older” or “younger” or “sending” or “receiving” with 
respect to churches is unreal and untrue in the world and 
in our Communion. Mission is not the kindness of the 
lucky to the unlucky; it is mutual, united obedience to 
the one God Whose mission it is. The form of the Church 
must reflect that. 


m 

In the face of these necessities, we propose the following 
programme to every church of the Anglican Communion, 
without exception: 

First , that it join—as each church chooses—in our 
immediate commitment for increased support in money 
and manpower, through existing or new channels, in co¬ 
operation with the other churches of our Communion. 
Clearly each church must set its own time, goal, and 
methods. But in many parts of the world we have little 
time left for this kind of partnership—some doors have 
already closed. 
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Second, that every church begin at once a radical study 
of its own obedience to mission. Included in this should 
be a study of its structures, of its theology of mission, and 
of its priorities in decision. We need to ask whether our 
structures are appropriate to our world and the church as 
it is, and if not, how they should be changed. We need to 
examine the training of laity and clergy alike, asking 
whether in fact God's mission is central in our teaching. 
We need to examine rigorously the senses in which we 
use the word “mission” as describing something we do for 
somebody else. We need to examine our priorities, asking 
whether in fact we are not putting secondary needs of our 
own ahead of essential needs of our brothers. A new organ 
in Lagos or New York, for example, might mean that 
twelve fewer priests are trained in Asia or Latin America. 
Inherited institutions in India or England may actually 
have outlived their usefulness but be still depriving us of 
trained teachers in the South Pacific or Uganda. 

Third, that every church seek the way to receive as well 
as give, asking expectantly what other churches and cul¬ 
tures may bring to its life, and eager to share its tasks and 
problems with others. Full communion means either very 
little, if it be taken as a mere ceremonial symbol, or very 
much if it be understood as an expression of our common 
life and fortune. We all stand or fall together, for we are 
one in Christ. Therefore we must seek to receive and to 
share. 

Fourth, that every church seek to test and evaluate 
every activity in its life by the test of mission and of 
service to others, in our following after Christ. The 
Church is not a club or an association of like-minded and 
congenial people. Nor is our Communion, named for its 
historic roots, a federation commissioned to propagate an 
English-speaking culture across the world. If our Anglican 
churches are guilty of presenting such a picture of our¬ 
selves, and we are, it is because we regard our own per¬ 
petuation and tradition as the end of our duty. The 
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Church exists to witness, to obey and to serve. All our 
planning must be tested by this. 

Finally , every church needs to develop swiftly every 
possible channel of communication with its companions 
in the Anglican Communion—indeed in the Church of 
Christ as a whole. This is not merely a matter of the 
printed word or occasional visits. It is a matter of deep 
and deliberate involvement in one another’s affairs and 
life. It means the reorientation of much of our teaching 
in parishes. It means a radical change in the structure of 
our prayers. It means massive exchange programmes of 
men and women in different categories. It means a host 
of designed ways by which our common life and mutual 
interdependence may be expressed. 

IV 

We are aware that such a programme as we propose, if it is 
seen in its true size and accepted, will mean the death of much 
that is familiar about our churches now. It will mean radical 
change in our priorities—even leading us to share with others 
at least as much as we spend on ourselves. It means the death 
of old isolations and inherited attitudes. It means a willingness 
to forgo many desirable things, in every church. 

In substance, what we are really asking is the rebirth of the 
Anglican Communion, which means the death of many old 
things but—infinitely more—the birth of entirely new relation¬ 
ships. We regard this as the essential task before the churches 
of the Anglican Communion now. 
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Appendix B 

THE CONGRESS MESSAGE 

INTRODUCTION 

The members of the Anglican Congress at Toronto 
having approved of the following message to the mem¬ 
bers of our Communion, ask that it may be read in all 
churches, with the approval of the Bishop, on a day to 
be fixed by him and with a suitable introduction. 

“THE CHURCH THAT LIVES TO ITSELF 
WILL DIE BY ITSELF” 

This was the warning which the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury gave us during the Congress, and we have taken it 
to heart. For God has moved us by his Holy Spirit to 
think very hard about our vocation as Christians. Selfish 
ways must go. 


1 

God has called us to be a serving church 

He has redeemed us in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
who came among us as a servant. 

We are determined to learn how to serve our neigh¬ 
bours outside our church walls, and our fellow men and 
women of other nations and continents. 

We thank God that he has made us a world-wide fel¬ 
lowship of many races, so that the riches and talents of 
one Church may meet the needs of another. 

All receive from God; all are called to give to others. 

We can no longer think of some churches doing all the 
giving, and some doing all the receiving. We pray that 
our congregations may learn to give and to receive men, 
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money and ideas, with true and sensitive Christian love. 

We are sure that our Communion must find new ways 
to support those provinces and peoples that are in urgent 
need, both spiritual and material. Some of our churches 
struggle to survive; others face grave emergencies; none 
can meet our Lord's challenge alone. This calls into 
question what we all spend on ourselves. This is what 
Christian love means, in practice. We were reminded, for 
example, that a new organ in a city church may mean 
that twelve fewer priests are trained in Asia or Latin 
America. 

We have welcomed for serious study the plan presented 
to us by our Church leaders called “Mutual Responsi¬ 
bility and Interdependence in the Body of Christ 

2 

God has called us to be a listening church 
We have learned again at Toronto that Anglicans, like 
other people, have no monopoly of God's Truth. We must 
all listen more carefully to what he has to say to us. He 
speaks through the Bible, through prayer and sacrament. 
He speaks through men of other faiths and through those 
involved in this world’s affairs whether or not they 
recognize him. 

3 

God has called us to be one church 

Anglicans cannot live in isolation from other Chris¬ 
tians. Some of our dioceses are now preparing to enter 
into unity with other churches. In this new life we shall 
seek to offer them our support and our fellowship. And 
we intend to work far more closely with our fellow Chris¬ 
tians of other Communions, both at home and through¬ 
out the world. 


4 

God has called us to affirm the unity of the 
HUMAN RACE 
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Segregation and other forms of discrimination are sin. 
We voice our deep concern and compassion for all who 
suffer on account of their race, colour, or creed. We 
pledge our active support for all those who in various 
parts of the world are witnessing for Christ by their 
courageous stand against discrimination and segregation. 
We are ashamed that barriers of race should still persist 
in the life of the Church. 

5 

God has called us all, clergy and laity together 
Again and again in our Congress we have realized the 
fundamental importance of the laity as partners with the 
clergy in the whole work of the Church. Our lay delegates 
have asked urgently for more adequate training. Our 
Anglican laity want to understand their Faith. They want 
to know how it applies to questions of poverty, politics, 
race, war and peace. They want to know how it applies to 
their every day work and leisure so that they may witness 
to Christ. 

God is calling some of our Churches to new opportuni¬ 
ties for expansion. He calls others to patient faithfulness, 
others to new kinds of unity, others to endure frustration 
or persecution. The message of the Cross is that these are 
blessings and burdens to be shared in love. We are pas¬ 
sionately concerned that he shall do what he wants with 
us all. 

“Faithful is he that calleth you, 
who also will do it” (1 Thess. 5.24.) 

The Power of the Lord Christ be with you all. 
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